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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


EvER since the formation of the Bonar Law Government 
last October, we have endeavoured to prepare our readers 

for some such crisis as occurred last month. 
Retrospect Although he had made a remarkable recovery 
from the collapse with which he was threatened in the 
spring of 1921—thanks to his timely withdrawal from 
office—Mr. Bonar Law was far from robust when last 
autumn, after prolonged hesitation and considerable mis- 
giving, he intervened so dramatically at the Carlton Club 
in order to save the Conservative Party from catastrophe 
and the country from yet more Coalitionism. We under- 
stand to-day, even more clearly than at the time, the 
reluctance with which he moved, instinctively feeling as 
he did that he was physically incapable of bearing the 
tremendous burden that must devolve upon him on the 
demise of the Lloyd George—Austen Chamberlain Ministry. 
It was exclusively his sense of obligation to the Party 
that believed in him and his single-minded patriotism 
that inspired him to the sacrifice. When resuming the 
leadership, and on taking over the Prime Ministership 
from Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law frankly pronounced 
himself to be a caretaker, claiming to be the sole judge 
as to his ability to remain. His services were gratefully 
accepted by his followers on these terms. Indeed, they 
had no alternative, as he was the only man capable of 
tallying the Conservative Party, of forming a Conservative 
Government, and of obtaining an independent Conservative 
majority at the polls—achievements he successively per- 
formed to the unconcealable amazement and chagrin of 
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the Indispensables whom he had so providentially discarded, 
who did their utmost to queer the pitch for the incoming 
Administration upon whose efforts and prospects ex-Coali- 
tioners poured unmitigated scorn and contempt. One 
reason not generally appreciated at the time of their prompt 
acceptance of the challenge of the Carlton Club was the 
confident conviction of Mr. Lloyd George and his associates 
that they would return to Downing Street in record time, 
as it was “unthinkable”? that a Bonar Law Government 
could obtain a working parliamentary majority, and conse- 
quently “Coalition Unionists”? and ‘‘ National Liberals” 
would hold the “Second Eleven” at their mercy in the 
new Parliament. 


ConcrIT, as usual, proved a poor prophet. Despite their 
almost apologetic attitude at the hustings, Mr. Bonar Law 

and his colleagues won a handsome victory 
— ents —one of their number being credited with 

‘the observation: “Lloyd George won the 
electiong. for us by describing Bonar Law as ‘honest to 
the verge’ ‘of -simplicity’ —the country was ‘fed up with’ 
the other thing.” ~ Anxiety concerning the new Prime 
Minister’s health “was the chief weakness of his Govern- 
ment, because it afforded,.as our pages have abundantly 
testified month by month, constant opportunities for those 
“shaves,” “stunts,” and “intrigues” in which everyone, 
whether in Parliament or on the Press, connected with 
the Coalition, specializes. It was the stock-in-trade of 
“the Cave,” organized by Lord Birkenhead and _ those 
journalists who regarded the making and unmaking of 
Ministries as their peculiar province. It was the never- 
failing peg of leading articles advocating : “‘ The strengthening 
of the hands of the Prime Minister” by ‘‘ reconstructing” 
his Cabinet “‘on a broader basis,” and ‘“ fortifying”’ his 
position in the House of Commons by “a reinforcement,” 
of the “matchless parliamentary skill” and ‘supreme 
intellect’ which certain optimists attribute to every 
Minister who held any office under Mr. Lloyd George and 
resigned with Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Though when 
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we recall the individual and collective record of that 
Government—which was by common consent among the 
worst we have ever had—not a few of us put up a fervent 
prayer for any other type of statesmanship, preferably 
the stupid and the inarticulate. Meanwhile, except on the 
question of Reparations—where Ministers appear to have 
feebly taken over the Coalition policy—the Bonar Law 
Government steadily made good, revealing unsuspected 
parliamentary resources and administrative ability of no 
mean order. The Chancellor of the Exchequer from the 
outset made a real mark both inside and outside Parliament, 
at home and abroad, and was generally hailed as “the 
coming man of the Conservative Party.” It were churlish 
not to acknowledge the assistance Ministers derived from 
the clatter and chatter of those journals which foolishly 
imagined that they could shout their friends into office, 
and in particular from Lord Birkenhead, whose ill-tempered 
attacks on his successors recoiled likey “Va 

among the Cave, to whom he: 
the door of Downing Street, 
by Coalition journalists was 
who in his enfeebled hea almost 
anything ‘‘for a quiet life.” 


ALL our sympathy goes out to him in the extremely difficult 
position he had so courageously occupied and for which 
— he was more physically unfit than even his 
Conflicting 
Anticipation nearest and most intimate colleagues appre- 
ciated. They reported favourably on _ his 
condition and thought that with reasonable care he would 
be able to carry on anyhow until the autumn, and possibly 
until the spring of next year. Meanwhile, the Ministry 
would have settled down and consolidated its position, and 
there would be comparatively little difficulty in arranging 
the succession. So long as his colleagues were not taken 
by surprise there was no reason to fear the effect of “a 
Prime Minister crisis,” even though there might not be. 
Wanimity in Downing Street as to Mr. Bonar Law’s 
ultimate successor. Such was what may be called the 
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“inside view” of the situation throughout the winter and 
early spring. It was unaffected by the Prime Minister’s 
decision to take a short rest abroad with a view to restoring 
his voice, as he had suffered from speechlessness for some 
weeks, like many other people who have strained their 
vocal chords. He was expected to return like a giant 
refreshed after the Whitsuntide Recess, and it was doubtless 
this anticipation that explained the peculiar virulence 
against the Government among the Indispensables who 
regarded Mr. Bonar Law’s absence as possibly affording 
their last chance of recapturing Downing Street. It must 
be said, however, that official and semi-official views of 
the future of the Premiership were not shared in all 
unofficial quarters. One of the shrewdest judges in the 
House of Commons frequently predicted to the present 
writer exactly what has now come to pass, namely, that 
Mr. Bonar Law would make an early and sudden retirement 
which would take everybody, including his own colleagues, 
completely unawares. For this reason we have continually 
harped on the delicate topic of his health, which we were 
convinced would create an even more sensational crisis 
than his last resignation in 1921 which, it will be remem- 
bered, came «as 2 complete surprise to his political 
associates. Just as he recovered from the earlier threat 
of collapse by his wise retirement from active politics, so 
it is permissible to hope that by his present promptitude 
he has saved himself for many years of enjoyable existence. 
Health does not lend itself to argument. Mr. Bonar Law 
is so constituted that once he sees a course which he deems 
it his duty to take, he acts without more ado, looking 
neither to the right nor left. His innate modesty prevents 
him from realizing how important he is—how much water 
he displaces—what a disturbance would be caused by his 
departure. No whisper of a reproach has been directed 
to his address. His followers all appreciate the selflessness 
of the man, and know that he went simply and solely 
because he felt that he was no longer equal to his task. 
Nor, as it turned out—though there were passing moments 
of acute apprehension—has the trust of which Mr. Bonar 
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Law was chief trustee suffered from the manner of his 
going. This must be a subject of profound satisfaction to 
a man of the sensibility of the retiring Prime Minister, 
who despite his own forebodings may at some future date 
once more render valuable public service. 


Tue Bonar Law crisis developed with such amazing rapidity 
that the whole problem of the Premiership was settled 
within forty-eight hours of being raised. 
The news that the Prime Minister’s trip to 
the Mediterranean had failed to restore his voice caused 
general disappointment, but none, least of all his scattered 
colleagues, were prepared for what followed. They had 
no conception how ill he really was. Little importance 
was accordingly attached to the change of plan that brought 
him to Paris in the middle of May, and excepting news- 
papers that make a sensation of everything and had made 
a practice of exploiting Mr. Bonar Law’s health for political 
or personal purposes, no particular attention was ascribed 
to his movements in France or even to the visit paid him 
there by his English physician. Mr. Bonar Law characteris- 
tically hates fuss, and he evidently had no thought of 
resignation; and though it was announced that he was not 
equal to entertainment by M. Poincaré, there were reassuring 
accounts of his condition so late as May 19th, when The 
Times Paris correspondent described his health as ‘‘ more 
satisfactory than it had been for some time. ... It does 
not appear there is any cause for anxiety. He is merely 
continuing his rest-cure.” Mr. Bonar Law was seeing his 
friends, including Mr. Amery, who happened to be passing 
through Paris on his way to Switzerland; there was no 
occasion for any alarm or excitement, no bulletins were 
to be issued, etc. Unhappily, there was an almost 
immediate change for the worse, and on the very same 
day as these optimistic statements appeared, the Prime 
Minister became so weak that it was deemed advisable 
to hurry him home—not to his official residence in Downing 
Street but to his private house in South Kensington, where 
after an exhausting journey the medical consultation was 
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held which resulted in his resignation. This all happened 
in Saturday, May 19th, and there is every reason to 
suppose that the fateful decision was as startling to the 
man in the Cabinet as to the man in the street. It caused 
universal sorrow as it became known twenty-four hour 
later. Even those who don’t know Mr. Bonar Law per. 
sonally feel an affection for him, and it is a keen source 
of satisfaction to know that relief from political respon- 
sibility is likely to afford immediate physical relief, and 
that since his retirement the ex-Prime Minister, as we must 
now call him, has entered the high road to recovery, 
Rumour is usually malignant in the case of illness, but 
happily there is nothing malignant in Mr. Bonar Law’s 
condition. The official announcement of his resignation 
was issued from No. 10 Downing Street on Sunday evening, 
May 20th, in the following form: 


Mr. Bonar Law’s voyage did not improve his health, and on his return to 
London yesterday he was examined by his medical advisers, who signed the 
following bulletin : 


In spite of his rest the Prime Minister’s voice is still unsatisfactory. 
We are unable to promise improvement within a reasonable time. The 
state of the Prime Minister’s general health is not good. 


GOULD MAY, M.D. 
THOMAS HORDER, M.D. 
| DOUGLAS HARMER, M.D. 
May 19, 1923. 


In consequence of this document Mr. Bonar Law immediately placed his 


resignation in the hands of His Majesty, who was graciously pleased to accept 
it, 
10 Downing Street, May 20, 1923. 


THE Kine, who was no less surprised than his subjects 

at the untoward turn of events, was spending Whitsuntide 

bic at Aldershot with that attenuated fragment 

of His Majesty’s Army which is all that 

far-seeing politicians have left him of the 

mighty machine that won the glorious victories of 1918. 

There, on Sunday morning, May 20th, he received Mr. 

Bonar Law’s resignation at the hands of the retiring Prime 

Minister’s son-in-law, Sir Frederick Sykes. As stated in 
the Court Circular of that date: 
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The King has received a letter from the Right Hon. A. Bonar Law, M.P., 
in which, on the urgent recommendation of his medical advisers, he tenders 
to His Majesty his resignation as Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury. 

The King has received the Right Hon. A. Bonar Law’s communication 
with the deepest regret, and has graciously accepted his resignation. 
Probably no political crisis had ever previously occurred 
amid such a dearth of politicians, who, on the adjournment 
of Parliament, had practically all gone away, including 
a hard-worked Cabinet whose members were seeking rest 
and relaxation. In the exceptional circumstances of Mr. 
Bonar Law’s retirement and his inability to see the King 
and proffer any advice concerning his successor that might 
be sought, the onerous and delicate duty devolved on 
the Sovereign of filling the greatest post in the British 
Empire as seemed best to him. A Prime Minister had 
resigned and another Prime Minister must be appointed 
with the least possible delay, as until this occurred there 
was no “Responsible Government,” as the resignation 
of a Prime Minister automatically involves the resignation 
of his colleagues. There was considerable curiosity as to 
how his Majesty would proceed in the absence of constitu- 
tional advisers to guide his choice, but it must be said 
that among the general public there was complete 
confidence that the King would do the right thing, though 
there were qualms among politicians, as it was feared that 
those least likely to tender sound advice at such a juncture 
might succeed in getting a hearing at Buckingham Palace 
that would not contribute to enlighten the Monarch as to 
the true inwardness of the situation. Nor was the anxiety 
of the Government’s well-wishers allayed by the cryptic 
official announcement at an early stage of the crisis that 
“the King is in communication with those whose opinion 
he would necessarily seek in the exceptional circumstances 
which precluded him from consulting the outgoing Premier.” 


THERE was much speculation concerning the identity of 
these innominate councillors. Would they consist, for 

. example, of the available ex-Prime Ministers, 
Apprehension +, wit, Lord Balfour, Mr. Asquith, and 
Mr. Lloyd George, none of whom were particularly friendly 
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to the Conservative Government, and some of whom being 


politicians, rather than statesmen, might be unable to | 


give disinterested advice for the benefit of political op- 
ponents. If they really regarded the Bonar Law Govern- 
ment as being as bad as they pretended on platforms, was 
there not a risk of their persuading themselves that it was 
their duty to provide for the early demise ofa discredited 
Administration by suggesting a Prime Minister who would 
be unlikely to prolong the agony? “First-class brains ” 
might regard such advice as “clever.” Whatever the 
upshot of these consultations, there was no disposition 
to criticize the King for any decision that might be taken, 
because a Constitutional Sovereign deprived of constitu- 
tional advisers occupies a particularly helpless position, 
there being no independent machinery for keeping him 
in touch with public opinion, or for enabling him to 
appreciate the political situation in either House of Parlia- 
ment or in the country. All that could be safely surmised 
was that as there was a substantial Conservative majority 
in the Commons as well as in the Lords, Mr. Bonar Law’s 
successor must inevitably be some Conservative statesman, 
and in the judgment of practical politicians, the King’s choice 
could not extend outside the ranks of the Bonar Law Cabinet. 
But even within that restricted area it was easy, with 
the best intentions in the world, to make a mistake under 
the influence of indifferent advice from more than one 
quarter, such as was considered likely to be forthcoming. 
All the more honour to the Sovereign if his keen sense 
of duty and native sagacity enabled him to pick out the 
right man in such trying circumstances. In any case, we 
were warned to possess our souls in patience, as it was 
deemed impossible for any hurried selection to be made, 
and most of us welcomed delay that afforded public opinion 
the opportunity of manifesting itself sufficiently to make 
an impression in the highest circles. What we had most 
to dread was the success of an early push in rushing the 
Premiership on behalf of some clique and against Party 
and national interests. 
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WHILE newspapers like the Morning Post—there are not 
too many of them—resolutely grasped the nettle and set 
“Helping” forth the material facts that should deter- 
the King mine the momentous choice at this fateful 

Whitsuntide, while The Times discussed all 
the pros and cons of the problem with a single eye to public 
interests, other organs were less helpful. They could only 
regard the occasion as another opportunity for promoting 
their favourites regardless of national needs. Thus Coali- 
tion organs regarded Mr. Bonar Law’s collapse as a golden 
chance for reviving the Coalition—the Observer going to 
the length of asserting in the absence of any risk of con- 
tradiction: “‘Mr. Bonar Law hoped for complete Unionist 
reunion, and would have liked Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
to succeed him.” After this lapse we were prepared for 
anything, and it was no astonishment that the same organ 
should solemnly recommend ‘a broad-bottomed Adminis- 
tration under Lord Balfour’’—‘“ peers only” being the 
watchword if Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s promotion to the 
Premiership was impracticable. “Ignore Baldwin” was 
evidently another of the marplots’ mottoes. According to 
the Observer : 


The choice lies between five persons. They are Lord Curzon, Lord Derby, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Baldwin, and Lord Balfour. Lord Curzon would 
wreck the ship, for the plain reason that a statesman more out of touch with 
the conditions of British democracy after the war it is impossible to conceive. . . . 
Lord Derby, in the interests of the Party, would have a better chance at a 
General Election than any of these. . . . Best solution of all would be to bring 


back the Earl of Balfour as Premier at the head of a broad-bottomed Adminis- 
tration. ... 


But while our imaginative Sunday contemporary ruled 
out Lord Curzon as impossible—perhaps because he was 
not a member of the Birkenhead Cave of which the Observer is 
the mouthpiece—another ardent Coalition journal, the Daily 
Telegraph, ruled out everybody as Prime Minister except 
Lord Curzon. It declined to entertain any other candidate 
for the Premiership. When the greater pundits thus acutely 
differ, the smaller fry may be permitted to have their own 
Opinions. The Daily Telegraph had no use for the Observer’s 
“broad-bottomed Administration.” There was only one 
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man in its picture (May 22nd) whose claims were set forth 
in no uncompromising fashion. 


It is the prerogative of the Sovereign to choose his own Prime Minister, 
but his free liberty of choice is, in practice, conditioned by the fact that unless 
his selection falls upon a Minister who can form a Cabinet it avails nothing, 
His Majesty sent for no one yesterday, but it is generally assumed that the 
choice lies between Lord Curzon and Mr. Stanley Baldwin. Until either one 
of these has essayed the task of forming a Cabinet and has failed, the name 
of no third candidate deserves serious consideration. . . . 

In comparing the claims of the two candidates it seems to us inconceivable 
that Lord Curzon’s high merits should be passed over unless by his own choice, 
He has had an unrivalled variety of experience in the highest affairs of State; 
his great abilities are enhanced by a capacity for hard work ; he has splendid 
gifts of public speech ; and he has a position quite his own among the leading 
statesmen of Europe. Lord Curzon’s succession to the Premiership, therefore, 
would be quite in accordance with many of the finest Conservative traditions 
of that great office, and unless he himself feels that his position as a member 
of the House of Lords is a real disqualification for a British Prime Minister 
in these days, we repeat that we do not see how his name can come anywhere 
but first when the Sovereign is considering who is Mr. Bonar Law’s most’ 
appropriate successor. 


As our agile contemporary is usually anxious to ascertain 
in which direction the cat is likely to jump, this demon- 
: stration produced a certain amount of per 
turbation. Even well-informed persons re- 
garded this threatened development as pos- 
sible. It was small compliment to Lord Curzon that s0 
embittered an enemy of the Conservative Party as the 
Manchester Guardian—the atrabilious advocate of all 
England’s enemies and the relentless foe of all her friends 
—should have been equally zealous in making propaganda 
for him. Its London correspondent stated : 


I understand that Mr. Bonar Law, although officially he would have to 
wait for the King to ask his advice, has indicated Lord Curzon for the 
succession. ... 

Lord Curzon’s hour has struck at last. The comment one heard on it 
to-night from one who could be singled out as the typical centre man of the 
Carlton Club was ‘‘ What a tragedy for Birkenhead !” 

Lord Curzon’s half-hour audience with the King on Thursday, which was 
reported to be about the conference with Mr. Krassin, is now in the light of 
events believed to be concerned with the coming resignation and the succession 
to Premiership. 


In confirmation of this forecast the same correspondent, 
in another part of the same issue (May 2lst), reiterated : 
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At the time of writing it is taken for granted by every politician whose 
opinion is available that Lord Curzon will be the new Premier. Mr. Bonar 
Law is believed to have tendered that advice in the event of it being sought. 
Such advice usually is sought by the Sovereign from the retiring Premier, but 
it is not always so, as for instance in the case when Lord Rosebery succeeded 
Mr. Gladstone in 1894. It is understood that Lord Curzon had been chosen 
by the Conservative Party chiefs to succeed Mr. Bonar Law in the event of 
his resignation. 
| Things would, indeed, have come to a pretty pass with 
Conservatism were the Manchester Guardian able to nominate 
our Prime Minister and our Leader! Needless to say other 
Radical journalists were on the same tack, making no con- 
cealment ot their desire for a Prime Minister whose appoint- 
ment would, in their judgment, improve the somewhat 
dismal prospects of Liberalism and being unable to repress 
their chagrin over their disappointment. 


WRITING before any announcement has been made con- 
cerning Mr. Bonar Law’s successor in the Prime Ministership, 
and therefore not in criticism of any actual 
arrangement, we note as the uppermost 
feeling throughout the Conservative Party, a keen desire 
that the head of the Government should remain in the 
House of Commons. This is not to ignore the strong 
personal claims on the ground of long parliamentary or 
Ministerial experience of eminent noblemen, more than one 
of whom might in normal circumstances have been entitled 
to priority. It is simply a question of practical politics 
which should have decisive weight with any practical 
politician who desires to prolong the life of the present 
Government. Its position in the Upper House is un- 
assailable. No conceivable disaster could befall it in an 
assembly where Ministers can always hold their own in 
debate while they are overwhelming in the Division Lobby, 
where, in a word, they are masters of the situation, and 
the more Lord Birkenhead rages the stronger they grow. 
But in the House of Commons it is ‘“‘ very otherwise,” and 
the presence of the Prime Minister was among the Govern- 
ment’s chief assets, not merely through the power of 
Mr. Bonar Law’s personality as some have argued, but by 
virtue of the prestige inherent in his great office. Were 
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there no one on the Treasury Bench in the Lower House 
capable of filling the bill Conservatives would, however 
reluctantly, bow to the necessity of transferring the 
Premiership “across the corridor,” but considering the 
place the Chancellor of the Exchequer holds in the respect 
of his colleagues and contemporaries, and the remarkable 
strides he has made in popular favour from the day the 
Bonar Law Government was born, it were absurd to 
suggest that he is in any way unfit to step into the retiring 
Prime Minister’s shoes. Speaking before the event and 
without any inside knowledge of the intrigues incident to 
such an occasion, we can only say that it would be a pro- 
found disappointment to the Conservative Party should 
any other man than Mr. Stanley Baldwin be selected by 
the King to carry on his Government. A grave blunder 
would be made by anyone responsible for tendering such 
bad advice to His Majesty. The time has long gone by 
when self-constituted oligarchies of pushful politicians 
could dispose of Parties as though they were mere sacks 
of potatoes. For any parliamentary or Press cabals to 
nominate any Leader unacceptable to the Conservative 
democracy would be to court disaster both at Westminster 
and in the constituencies. We sincerely trust there is no 
real risk of any such eventuality. 


THE crisis long hanging over the Conservative Party and 
precipitated by Mr. Bonar Law’s sudden decision to 

_ relinquish office obviously brought grist to 
Carcerists the mill of all Careerists and their con- 
federates. Such personages regard Parties and States 
as primarily existing in order to provide them with 
high office, regardless of any qualifications or disqualifi- 
cations they may possess. So long as they are in 
power they are happy, and all is deemed for the best 
under the best of all possible Governments. But directly 
they are ‘down and out,” all is for the worst under the 
worst of all possible Governments. To the disgruntled 
everything looks en noir. Ever since the collapse of the 
Coalition at the Carlton Club last October brought relief 
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to a long-suffering people and gave us a Government Con- 
servatives could respect and support, certain Coalitioners 
have devoted themselves to crabbing Mr. Bonar Law and 
his colleagues either openly through the vitriolic lips or 
pen of Lord Birkenhead, or privily through the instrumen- 
tality of tame Sunday journalists. Though professedly 
Conservative, these gentry have done what little they 
could to make Conservative Government impossible in this 
country. Their attitude is the familiar one: ‘‘ Be my brother 
or I will kill you.”” Some nervous Ministerialists apparently 
hope to conciliate these enemies by capitulation. No week 
passes without rumours of “overtures” to one or other 
denizen of the Birkenhead Cave. The latest crisis has 
increased the activities of all mischief-makers—the vacancy 
created by Mr. Bonar Law being utilized as a peg for 
pathetic leading articles on the “claims” of ex-Ministers 
for consideration in any “ Reconstruction” that may now 
take place. We fail to appreciate these claims. For 
several years these trusted Leaders of the Conservative 
Party betrayed their trust and dragged their followers at 
the heels of a Welsh demagogue and make little secret 
to-day of their intention of repeating the performance 
should the Party be so foolish as to trust them again. The 
introduction of a famous horse into Troy was not a more 
fatal operation than would be the importation of yet more 
Coalitioners into a Cabinet already containing too many. 
They are openly pledged to one another—they stand or 
fall together—and in all probability they are secretly 
pledged to replace Conservatism under the Lloyd 
Georgian yoke. 


Onz feature of the parliamentary situation which was bound 
to influence the choice of a Prime Minister is the fact that 

the Labour Party or the Socialist Party is now 
pe ew the official Opposition, and has not a single 

representative in the House of Lords. We 
are not prepared at all times and under all circumstances 
to kowtow to the Socialists—who on the whole have cut 
a pitiable figure at Westminster and appear to be manipulated 
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by international influences of an undesirable kind, and to 
be making most blunders that are possible from the tactical 
and the strategic point of view. But as a practical matter 
it would be a decided disadvantage to have the head of 
the Government in an assembly in which there is no contact 
whatsoever with the chief Opposition faction, and _ this 
consideration must have obviously counted for something 
in the momentous decision at which King George arrived 
with surprising speed and in a manner that afforded the 
utmost satisfaction to all Parties in the State, which felt 
that the Constitution had functioned admirably through 
the Sovereign exercising his initiative with manifest wisdom, 
Liberals and Socialists, no less than Conservatives and the 
general public, were loud in praise of the solution reached 
on May 22nd, i.e. within forty-eight hours of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s resignation, when it was officially announced that 
the lot had fallen on Mr. Stanley Baldwin; the Court Cir- 
cular containing the following notice: 

The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin was received in audience by His Majesty 
to-day, who offered him the position of Prime Minister and First Lord of the 


Treasury, vacated by the Rt. Hon. A. Bonar Law. 
The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin accepted His Majesty’s offer. 


We should be among the last to underrate the political 
importance of the new Premiership. We hope that Mr. 
" Stanley Baldwin may develop into the most 

‘ a considerable personality that has appeared in 
our Party since the disastrous and paralysing 

retirement of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain seventeen years ago. 
With any luck, the country may hope to enjoy a substantial 
spell of sound and stable government, during which the 
causes for which Conservatism stands and in which Con- 
servatives believe should acquire a new lease of life. We 
should be able to finally turn our backs on the four humili- 
ating years since the Armistice, during which every form of 
Defeatism has been rampant, and all the centrifugal and 
anarchist tendencies, kept in abeyance during the war, 
flourished under the fostering care of a Coalition which 
combined the vices of every Party with the virtues of none— 
which in another year or two might have wrecked the 
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British Empire as effectually as it dismembered the United 
Kingdom. But the moral aspect of Mr. Baldwin’s career 
is no less important and salutary than its political achieve- 
ment. His selection represents the triumph of character, 
and comes as an opportune reminder that character still 
counts in our public life—a fact which in recent times we 
had begun to doubt as we noted the predominance of showy, 
clever, glib, meretricious, self-advertising charlatans, who 
tomahawked their way to power by scalping their friends, 
and retained it by all the lowest arts of the Demagogue, 
plus a gigantic system of corruption unheard of in this 
country since the legendary days of Walpole. Huge secret 
Party funds unaudited, unaccounted for, uncontrolled, were 
raised by the shameless sale of “‘ Honours,” hereditary and 
otherwise, and spent in bolstering up a regime worthy of 
a South American Republic, while the Press was “‘ nobbled ” 
by a cheap distribution of trumpery titles. Mr. Bonar 
Law’s Premiership was the first check to this abomination. 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s is yet another. All the rotten people 
were against him. He never lifted a little finger to secure 
the great prize that has fallen into his lap. From the 
outset he made it clear that he would loyally serve under 
whoever might be chosen as Prime Minister. Great is 
the reward of his self-abnegation. Great is our reward 
in securing such a man at the moment we most need 
him. Premier and Party are entitled to look forward 
to a prolonged spell of prosperous co-operation, of which 
all classes should reap the benefit, and under which the 
national and imperial spirit should revive, and not a moment 
too soon—if only the new Government can avoid being 
overloaded with Deadheads and “ cranks,” who will paralyse 
it in the name of a spurious “ Unity.” 


Tue making of the Cabinet proved to be a less expeditious 
affair than the appointment of the Prime Minister, although 
all Mr. Bonar Law’s Ministers were known 
to be prepared to go on and must obviously 
form the basis of the new Government. 
Ultimately, this is how things worked out, the only important 
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addition to the Cabinet being Lord Robert Cecil—who 
may be expected to discharge the duties appertaining to 
the office of Lord Privy Seal from Geneva, where his 
heart is—plus a suggestion of Mr. Reginald McKenna as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at some future date. The 
delay or hitch, or whatever it may be called in Cabinet 
making, had been due to the new Prime Minister’s desire 
to inaugurate his regime by “healing the breach” in the 
Unionist Party by the inclusion of ex-Coalition Ministers, 
But whenever he approached any of these Right Honour- 
ables, whether it was Sir Robert Horne, Sir Laming Worthing- 
ton-Evans, or some other, he found himself up against a 
Cave, which had to be taken as a whole or not at all. This 
body are apparently mutually pledged to regard Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain as their leader and conceivably Lord Birken- 
head as their deputy leader. Mr, Baldwin could doubtless 
have had them all had he been prepared to hand over his 
Government to them, but they could not be dealt with 
as individual Conservatives. With all their talk of 
“loyalty,” they are neither loyal to their Party nor to its 
appointed leader. We are weary of reiterating that any 
Conservative Government is better without confirmed and 
unrepentant Coalitionists who remain hypnotized by the 
Welsh Wizard, and would use any positions they might 
acquire to restore our “one and only.” It was but the 
other day that Mr. Austen Chamberlain went out of his 
way to testify to the “ noble’ character of his former chief. 
Men in that frame of mind who have lost all sense of per- 
spective, to say nothing of the meaning of words, cannot, 
however respected or likeable they may be, expect to be 
welcome in a Government expressly formed to emancipate 
the country from Lloyd Georgism, and existing to keep us 
clear of that danger. So far from strengthening the Cabinet, 
the occupants of the Birkenhead Cave would weaken it, 
because their inclusion would discourage all Conservatives 
with no axes to grind, who work for the Party because 
they believe in it, and who, though despised by Time-servers 
because they are not time-servers, form its most valuable 
ingredient. 
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We sincerely regret that the tremendous triple burden 
should fall on Mr. Stanley Baldwin at the outset of his 

Government of combining the responsi- 
mea bilities of Prime Minister with the Leadership 

of the House of Commons—of itself no 
light task in the face of the Bolshevik group returned by 
the Irish population of Scotland to wage war on Parliament 
—and the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. No man, however 
robust, can hope to do successfully three men’s work, and 
it must either mean a breakdown of health or a neglect 
of one or other task. We fear that the Prime Ministership 
may suffer under this strain, and at a time when, above 
all things, we need a Prime Minister especially to keep 
an eye on Foreign Affairs, and to prevent those mischievous 
forces that never slumber from directing British policy 
into devious channels. To add the burden of the Exchequer 
to the Premiership in order to keep the former office warm 
for Mr. Reginald McKenna is to run a serious risk for a 
somewhat doubtful object. Mr. McKenna has doubtless 
achieved a great reputation in the City, as we can well 
believe, seeing that he is articulate among the inarticulate, 
but he was never pre-eminent among politicians; he has 
no great political gifts, and we cannot see what will be gained 
either by the City or by the Government by - transferring 
him from the sphere in which he shines to that in which 
he was anything but a success. Moreover, he would be out 
of sympathy with what should be the policy of any positive, 
constructive, progressive, Imperial, Conservative Government 
which must recast our early Victorian fiscal system if the 
promises made by Ministers in both Houses of Parliament 
are to be fulfilled. A Cobdenite Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be in a position to sterilize the Imperial Conference 
on which so much depends. 


Ir we have to dwell on personal issues, it is because 
personality necessarily plays a conspicuous 
part in such a crisis. Indeed, to many 
politicians and their journalistic backers public 
questions are purely inne and all that matters is 
VOL, LXXXI 82 
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that particular personages shall attain particular places,| 


This school regards the country as existing for the benefit 
of the Right Honourables, and not the Right Honourables 
as existing for the good of the country. This has never 
been, and we hope never will be, our standpoint nor that 
of our readers. The all-important—and usually impossible 
—thing is to get the right men into the right positions 
and to keep out the wrong ones. Another axiom usually 
neglected by Cabinet makers is “It is better to appoint 
men who might fail than men who have failed.” This 
doctrine is thoroughly unorthodox, being contrary to the 
accepted creed of the Mandarinate, whose working motto 
is, “Once a Cabinet Minister, always a Cabinet Minister.” 
The Daily Mandarin presumed to criticize the King for not 
having made Lord Curzon Prime Minister, apparently because 
that nobleman had held more offices and was generally 
more “important” than any other Minister. Lord Curzon 
had been Viceroy of India twenty years ago, besides 
occupying other big posts and leading the House of Lords 
—he loomed larger from the publicity point of view than 
Mr. Baldwin, who had held no office until 1917, and had 
come via the relatively humble Board of Trade to the 
Exchequer. But it is largely because Mr. Baldwin has not 
spent his life in the Mandarinate, nor acquired the artificial 
tricks of that pretentious trade, but remains an unspoilt 
human being without pomp or pomposity, that the new 
Premier’s appointment is so generally popular. The British 
public rejoices in the promotion of an able, trusted man 
precisely because he is not a professional politician and 
has not moved and lived and had his being in and around 
Downing Street, or as near that hub of the universe as he 
could get. Our people have had a sickener of professional 
politicians of late years and would sooner have anything 
else. When the Daily Mandarin permits itself to observe: 
** We will not speculate upon the reasons which led the King to 
send for Mr. Baldwin rather than Lord Curzon or the reasons 
why their colleagues preferred the one to the other,” it 
risks being ridiculous. No one seeks or needs its “ specula- 
tions” on a decision affording keen satisfaction to all well- 
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wishers of the Conservative Government, as also to all 
admirers of Efficiency without Vanity. 


THE enormous advertisement accorded to public men under 
modern conditions inevitably invests them with a false 

glamour and makes them seem much more 
takitity important than they really are. They form 

an extravagant estimate of the part they 
play in the cosmos. The Press invents the legend of 
Indispensableness that gradually possesses its victims until 
at last they take themselves so seriously that they honestly 
believe that civilization will perish unless they occupy a 
sufficiently prominent place in the centre of the public stage. 
The Times contributes to “ cockering up’’ Front Benchers 
and to persuading ordinary men that they are something 
altogether out of the ordinary, and that Governments 
rise or fall according as some “distinguished dud” nods 
approval or stands aloof. After wisely remarking of the 
pending Ministerial reconstruction, “that the sole test 
should be the value to the new Government of any one 
of those Conservative ex-Ministers or their followers whose 
Party spirit has been suspect because they stood by their 
Liberal colleagues rather longer than the rest,” and that 
“Mr. Baldwin may not need them,” our contemporary 
suggests that their accession would be advantageous to 
the new regime, and that the fact that “‘he found them 
in a cave apart’”’ would not be a sufficient reason for the 
new Premier to ignore them. We are all in favour of making 
the present Government as strong as possible so that it 
may last as long as possible, but we could never see what 
the Bonar Law Cabinet stood to gain, or what the Baldwin 
Cabinet stands to gain, by including statesmen who are 
regarded by the nation as egregious failures. They would 
be a liability rather than an asset to any combination 
they joined. It may be doubted whether these ex-Coalition 
Ministers command so much as one seat from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groats despite the Press propaganda working 
on their behalf. They tried to split the Conservative Party 
last year when they could no longer make it Mr. Lloyd 
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George’s doormat. They are strongly suspected of hankering 
after another Coalition as a matter of amour propre. Their 
statesmanship is a figment of the too lively imagination 
of one or two hysterical journalists. Their parliamentary 
gifts, platform powers, and popular prestige are all grossly 
over-rated. Mr Bonar Law did very well without them, 
as would his successor. 


As it is never wise to get into a Fool’s Paradise, though 
many persons are never happy outside one, we must not 
; allow the favourable factors in the situation 
oe to obscure the others. In many ways the 
new Prime Minister has done remarkably 

well, indeed he could scarcely have made a better start. 
But there is usually a fly in the ointment, and the opponents 
of the Government make no secret of their hope, not to say 
confident expectation, that Lord Robert Cecil will play that 
part. It is no tribute to him, and we sincerely hope that 
the enemy may be disappointed. Lord Robert is a most 
likeable man, but the more likeable a statesman the more 
dangerous he is when he has a bee in his bonnet. It is 
common knowledge that the Lord Privy Seal has taken over 
the discarded Wilsonian fad of the League of Nations, 
which the Americans rejected the moment it was presented 
to them, and made it his own. He can only think in terms 


of League of Nations, and regards every subject from the. 


Geneva standpoint. Heis trusted by all our Internationalists 
—who are primarily anti-Nationalists—as one of themselves, 
and able, on account of his still bearing the Conservative label, 
though Conservatism as usually understood sits very lightly 
upon him, to do many more mischievous things than they, 
as suspects from the patriotic point of view, could ever 
hope to accomplish. His views on Foreign Affairs are 
indistinguishable from those of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. 
He would make an excellent Foreign Minister in a Labour 
Government. If he be allowed by his colleagues to run 
amok at this critical juncture of the European situation, 
to help Lord Curzon to break up the Entente, and reduce 
the British Foreign Office into an annexe of the Secretariat 
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of the League of Nations, he will go far to realize Radical 
aspirations, and bring down the Baldwin Government. 
Lord Robert is perfectly frank concerning his own obsessions. 
How differently he views the world from the rest of his Party 
may be gathered from his recent declaration in the United 
States: 

I believe that when the history of the war comes to be impartially written 
the two greatest results will be the establishment of the National Jewish Home 
and the creation of the League of Nations. The two, he went on, are not really 
disconnected. They represent the two great issues for which we fought and 
by which we conquered—the ideas of nationalism and internationalism. 
Will he consent to water his wine or will he play into the 
hands of Mr. Lloyd George by wrecking the Cabinet he has 
just joined? Time will show. 


ALTHOUGH self-complacency is the besetting sin of Front 
Bench politicians—almost the hall mark of “ responsible 
statesmen”’—there is no more unpopular 
Self- attribute, and many a isi h 
ly @ promising career has 
been wrecked by this failing, just as many men 
owe their success in public life to their freedom from it. Con- 
spicuously, Mr. Bonar Law, who—like Mr. Arthur Balfour 
and Sir Edward Grey—owed much to his delightful and 
disarming modesty, which made everybody who came 
across him his personal friend and well-wisher. To the 
insufferable conceit and impenetrable self-sufficiency of 
second-class statesmen and not a few “ first-class brains,” 
the Bonar Law type presents a refreshing contrast, and 
among the most welcome changes caused by the political 
transformation of last autumn was the replacement of pro- 
fessed Supermen by ordinary mortals conscious of their 
own imperfections, and not regarding the rest of the 
world as so much dirt. The public can tolerate a 
certain amount of arrogance from efficiency, but to 
be despised by riotous incompetence, as in the days of 
the Coalition, was found unendurable. Here were men 
making a howling mess of everything they touched 
at home and abroad, who nevertheless demanded that 
the country should ‘‘go nap” on their judgment and ask 
no questions. We can never be sufficiently grateful to 
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Mr. Bonar Law for the part he played in ridding us of this 
curse and for inaugurating a period of “Tranquillity and 
Stability ” during which there were bound to be mistakes, 


which could, however, be retrieved as the new Ministry | 


laid no claim to infallibility. We feared when we first 
heard of Mr. Bonar Law’s resignation lest the Government 
might once more relapse into the hands of Indispensables, 
and the Cabinet lose one of its most valuable qualities, 
In the trying times through which we are passing there 
must inevitably be blunders by whatever Government is 
in power, and the only hope of avoiding disaster is for 
statesmen to retrace their steps when they realize they are 
moving in the wrong direction. Mr. Bonar Law’s ability 
to learn by experience was among his greatest assets. There 
was nothing of the ‘‘ what I have said I have said” about 
him. He was, of course, liable, like most men in his 
position, to heed inferior advice, but he was also capable 
of subsequently realizing that he had been misled and to 
act accordingly. We entertained great hopes that had he 
remained in Downing Street he would have reconsidered 
our Foreign Policy, which was the weak spot in his Govern- 
ment’s record, especially in relation to France and Germany 
towards whom we have pursued a policy equally unin- 
telligible and unpopular with the general public, who are 
neither anti-French nor pro-German, for the simple reason 
that they are pro-British. 


Ir we refer to the outstanding blunder of the brief Bonar 
Law regime—which caused as keen disappointment to its 

supporters at home as bewilderment to our 
a. “a friends abroad—it is from no desire “to 

rub it in.” It is not too late to retrieve 
a situation into which Ministers innocently drifted with- 
out fully appreciating whither they were going, nor 
how they were being manipulated by irresponsible and 
sinister influences. Needless to say, we refer to that 
ill-starred “‘ British plan of Reparations” which the 
late Prime Minister was persuaded—by no one knows 
who—to father in Paris, where he sprang it on the 
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French Government at the opening of the New Year under 
circumstances that in any case would have gone far to 
secure its rejection even had its contents supplied a serious 


basis of discussion. The Foreign Office is understood to have 


had no say in this precious scheme, which was presumably 
hatched by the pro-German pupils of Mr. J. M. Keynes 
in the Treasury with whom Francophobia has long been 
an obsession. A certain type of British bureaucrat has 
apparently been seeking, ever since the Armistice, to punish 
France for the enormity of having fought on our side in 
the Great War and to reward Germany for her services 
to civilization in fighting against us. This idiosyncrasy 
is regarded by our Intelligentzia as a manifestation of 
“broad-mindedness.”” In pursuing this policy the Treasury, 
the Board of Trade, and other Defeatist Departments, 
naturally enjoy the co-operation of Pan-Germany and of 
pro-Germany, for which purpose liaison has been established 
between officialism and those “City circles” that have 
invested or speculated in German prosperity, as also with 
German Diplomats, who are ever ready to work with those 
who are prepared to help the “‘ Fatherland.’ With these 
we have no quarrel. Germans are merely doing their duty 
in promoting German interests. Nor is it unnatural that 
English investors in German securities should desire their 
property to appreciate, though we think it would be more 
satisfactory for the pro-German advisers of the Government 
in the City of London to disclose their interests when they 
descend upon Downing Street with fresh plans for trans- 
ferring war burdens from German to French or British 
shoulders. Englishmen are in any case entitled to resent 
that our paid bureaucrats should intrigue with our national 
enemies behind the back of British Ministers and produce 
projects ostensibly in British interests that could only have 
the effect of dislocating the Entente—a disaster from which 
Germany alone stands to gain. There is no mystery as 
to the attitude of the British Treasury on Reparations as 
its views are continually expressed in pro-German journals 
by Professor Keynes—the chosen Treasury Representative 
at the Paris Peace Conference—who is as malignant towards 
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France as Mr. Lloyd George himself, presumably for the 
same reason, namely, that his vanity was wounded by the 
rejection of his addresses in Paris. 


Ir was in such an atmosphere—though the precise agency 
is unknown—that the aforesaid “ British plan of Repara- 
tions’’ originated. It somehow passed an 
unthinking Cabinet, and was subsequently 
taken to Paris by the then British Prime 
Minister, accompanied by Mr. Otto Ernst Niemeyer, one 
of our leading Treasury officials. From the admiring columns 
of the Daily Telegraph—which amidst eloquent lip service 
to the Entente usually discovers valid reasons for supporting 
any Reparations policy calculated to “‘ spare’? Germany— 
we recently learnt (May 21st) 


“A Dramatic 
Surprise ” 


It was at this Paris Conference that Mr. Bonar Law sprang a dramatic 
surprise in the shape of a complete British plan of settlement regarding both 
Reparations and inter-Allied debts, which was published in extenso simul- 
taneously with its presentation to the Conference. This departure from 
precedent was also accompanied by a very clear though courteous intimation 
that, except on points of detail, the policy outlined was essentially a national 
one and not susceptible of any very material alteration. 

Our contemporary recognizes that this so-called “ national 
policy ’—chiefly “national” in that it enchanted Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, once more hunting 
pro-Germanism in couples, and other Defeatists—produced 
in this novel manner “startled and upset our Allies,’ who 
refused to regard it “‘even as a basis for discussion.” This 
adverse verdict, be it remembered, was not only the judg- 
ment of the French, but equally of the Belgian and of the 
Italian Governments. So unless we assume that other 
Allied statesmen temporarily took leave of their senses, 
it may be that the defect was inherent in the ‘“‘ British 
plan ”—made, as suggested, in Germany or in pro-Germany 
—which our Government had unthinkingly sought to force 
on the victims of German invasion. Considering that the 
two salient features of this vaunted “national policy” 
were another four years’ moratorium for Germany—making 
altogether eight years since the Armistice before the 
“* Fatherland ” would even begin to be asked to pay reparation 
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to devastated France—and a German Chairman of a 
Financial Commission—with a casting vote—can we wonder 
at France, Belgium, and Italy uniting to reject it? Neither 
the Poincaré Government in Paris nor the Theunis Govern- 
mentin Brussels would have lasted a day had they acted other- 
wise, and Signor Mussolini would have needed all his Fascists 
to maintain him in Rome after perpetrating such a gaffe. 


THE Daily Telegraph—never a well-wisher of the Bonar Law 
Government, having always hankered after more Coali- 
“Card tionism—in reviewing recent events and 
the Table” applauding the chief Bonar Law blunder, 

sapiently announced that the British plan 
of Reparations “had this very great advantage, that it 
became henceforth impossible for any of our Allies to 
declare that Great Britain had not fairly and squarely 
placed her cards on the table.” Unfortunately, there was 
not a single British card—in any serious sense of that term 
—in the hand which Mr. Bonar Law consented to play in 
Paris, and the game of Reparations was made all the more 
impossible from the British point of view, because while 
our Prime Minister was thus emphasizing the inability 
of rich, untaxed, abundantly employed Germany to pay 
anything to the Allies she was deliberately defrauding, 
the British Chancellor of the Exchequer was simultaneously 
in Washington committing over-taxed, unemployed, im- 
poverished Britons to pay an annual tribute of 30 millions 
to 40 millions to the United States during two generations, 
even though, according to Mr. Bonar Law, this burden 
would necessarily lower our general standard of living. 
This “national policy,” beloved of the Daily Telegraph, 
the Round T'able, by Highbrows, Mugwumps, Defeatists, 
International Jews, Broad-minded Bureaucrats, Speculators 
in the mark, etc., was felt to be preposterous by the 
British people, who had returned a Conservative Govern- 
ment to power only two months previously. Nor were 
our countrymen or country-women in the least degree 
affected when all the gutter-squirts of Fleet Street were 
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caré in particular, for refusing to take their marching 
orders from the bureaucrats of Whitehall even when they 
were issued on the authority of the British Prime Minister, 
We all felt that in some way or another Mr. Bonar Law 
had been “ got at,” and we made allowance accordingly. 
And happily the Rothermere Press enabled the real voice 
of England to be heard across the Channel and elsewhere, 
thus saving the Entente and demonstrating to France 
that the aberration of our Government on Reparations, 
though a “‘ national policy,” was not a national sentiment. 


A nEw British Government could without any loss of dignity 
or self-respect, and to the immense advantage of British 

interests, retire from the untenable position 
ingen into which we thoughtlessly drifted last 

winter without fully realizing where we were 
going nor under what inspiration. Our impossible Repara- 
tions policy was a pro-German “ push” on the part of our 
pro-German Embassy in Berlin, the pro-German Treasury 
in Whitehall, and certain pro-German City influences. 
It was innocently adopted by a Cabinet containing several 
able knowledgeable men, but unfortunately not a single 
Minister with any understanding of German psychology or 
any apprehension of the booby-traps that are set for the 
unwary—especially unsophisticated British statesmen—by 
pan-Germans and pro-Germans. Not less strange was the 
inability of Lord Derby, the War Minister—who as British 
Ambassador in Paris had had exceptional opportunities of 
appreciating the French point of view—to make less 
instructed colleagues realize that the only conceivable effect 
of trying to bully the French into accepting a derisory plan 
would be to drive them into the Ruhr. Englishmen who 
object to France entering the Ruhr—though we have never 
been able to conceive why any Englishman except a pro- 
German should object—must in fairness recognize that it 
was we who forced them there by our perpetual paring down 
on one pretext or another of every claim for Reparations 
upon Germany culminating in that January Treasury 
Project which was both a mockery and an insult to France. 
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Mr. Stanley Baldwin was at the time absorbed in the affairs 
of his momentous American Mission. Lord Curzon was 
interned at Lausanne, waging costive warfare with the Turks. 
Is it too much to hope that now as Prime Minister 
Mr. Baldwin may bring a fresh unprejudiced mind to bear 
on the entire subject of Anglo-French relations, and regard 
the French occupation of the Ruhr in the light of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s candid admission, that no other course was open to 
M. Poincaré in the then state of French public opinion ? 
Indeed, Mr. Bonar Law might have gone further and acknow- 
ledged that British statesmen were largely responsible for 
French sentiment on Reparations, firstly, owing to our 
categorical promise to ‘‘ make Germany pay,” and secondly, 
by our obstruction of every proposition designed to secure 
that object. It is intolerable that two great Allies should 
remain at cross-purposes on a subject on which the French 
clearly have the root of the subject in them, on which their 
Government is consistently supported by the overwhelming 
majority of the French people, and on which the British 
public, which placed the Conservative Party where it now 
is, strongly sympathizes with French action and is com- 
pletely mystified by the detached and critical attitude which 
—amid the frantic Francophobe applause of Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Union of Democratic Control—certain 
Ministers, e.g. Lord Curzon—who despite his indefatigable 
industry has never mastered any European problem west 
of Suez—have elected to adopt. The break-up of the 
Entente would be far too heavy a price to pay for the 
retention of Lord Curzon at the Foreign Office, or even for 
the subordination of the Foreign Office to the League of 
Nations, which is one of the developments that has been 
suddenly sprung on us at the moment of going to press. 


Our Francophobes who are numerically few, but strong in 
the Press and in la haute Finance—where the human 
ae! mind revolves in a circle of international 
oy Sale “exchanges,” and activities are absorbed 
in the Manipulation of Money Markets— 

sought to make fresh capital at the expense of France and 
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Belgium because their Governments preferred to send a 
separate reply to the last grotesque German “ Offer”? of 
Reparations, rather than wait for us to weigh in with more 
Moratoriums. Amid the cheers of the “‘ National Liberals” 
and Socialist Party in the Commons, something like “a 
rebuke’ was addressed to our Allies from the Treasury 
Bench, which, however, was received in dead silence by the 
Ministerial rank and file. Lord Curzon’s anxiety to put 
France in the wrong, whether at Lausanne or in Paris, is 
not generally shared by Conservatives, who are sufficiently 
fair to realize that we cannot have it both ways. Our 
Reparations policy forced France and Belgium to take 
separate action in the interests of their own security. Never- 
theless, the French Government, despite the rebuff it 
received last January—must come cap in hand and consult 
Downing Street before replying to a German proposal, which, 
however inadequate, was the exclusive product of Franco- 
Belgian enterprise. For French purposes there is appa- 
rently to be no Entente, no backing material or moral 
from us, but only a liberal allowance of lectures in the 
Governmental Press. But for British purposes, whenever it 
suits us to present “a united front” on Reparations, 
“loyalty to the Entente demands that M. Poincaré submit 
his despatches to Lord Curzon under pain of being publicly 
berated in Parliament! The general feeling in England was 
not only that France and Belgium were fully entitled to 
meet the German Note as they did, but that they were well 
advised in doing so, from the British no less than from their 
own point of view. How would it have promoted British 
interests to have had another “Conference” to “ discuss 
Reparations,” which would have once more let in all those 
mysterious and mischievous influences which are working 
to Germanize our policy and to dismember the Entente ! 
Having relieved his feelings by ‘“‘ admonishing” our Allies 
—thereby encouraging extravagant expectations in Berlin— 
Lord Curzon had no option but to follow the Franco-Belgian 
lead and reject Germany’s latest proposition. Is it not 
somewhat suggestive that Mr. J. M. Keynes’s organ the 
Nation (May 19th)—an active champion of German material 
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interests—should give this tip to the Fatherland? ‘‘Germany’s 
wisest course would be to build her next offer on the Bonar 
Law Scheme, pointing out clearly what parts of it, if any, 
need to be modified, and what parts she can accept.” 


THE follies of the Coalition meet us everywhere, from 
China to Peru, and will be with us for years. Even with 
“ a free hand the Bonar Law Government 
a and would have had immense difficulty in laying 
these various spectres, and as we all know it 

had no free hand because too many Ministers had served 
under Mr. Lloyd George and were committed to Coalition 
Policies. It is common knowledge that despite the opposi- 
tion of a minority of Ministers, of whom at one moment 
Mr. Winston Churchill was the most active, though he 
did not stand to his guns, the Coalition constituted itself, 
after Germany, the chief protector of the Russian Bolshe- 
vist Government which Mr. Lloyd George was constantly 
itching to “recognize.” Apart from his bickerings with 
France and his desire to set Germany on her legs, this 
anxiety for “relations” with the Moscow Soviet seemed 
to be the chief Coalition objective in Europe. The only 
effect of this weakness was to encourage the Soviet to 
wage every form of warfare against the British Empire— 
short of actual military hostilities—and to murder, rob, 
and outrage British subjects as people beyond the pale— 
this treatment being extended to the High Seas where in 
pre-Coalition days this country counted for something. 
Our relations with the miscreants who hold unhappy 
Russia in their grip is among the most ticklish questions 
confronting Mr. Baldwin. Lord Curzon is engaged in 
wordy warfare with the Soviet which, after the encourage- 
ment it received from the Coalition, seems unable to realize 
that Great Britain has any rights to which she attaches 
sufficient importance to object to their violation. So far 
Moscow, which can ‘write despatches “till the cows come 
home,” gives few indications of any inclination to conduct 
itself as though it were a civilized Government, and needless 
to say our parliamentary Bolshevists are giving these 
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avowed enemies of England their active moral support, , 
This is hardly surprising in view of past revelations con- 


cerning the subsidies which “starving Russia” thought 
it worth contributing to a section of the Labour Party, * 
Money always talks in politics. We can only hope that} of 
the British Government will remain firm in seeking redres| ™ 
for the outrages in Lord Curzon’s powerful indictment,} ™° 
but that it will not say more than it means, because how. ha 
ever popular as a parliamentary performance the eating of ™ 
one’s own words is never an effective diplomatic operation. 2 
Ir is not only in Home Affairs that the Crown has func) ™ 
tioned with the utmost advantage to national interests tn 
during the month of May. In Foreign} 5% 
Eeelent Affairs the King has likewise discharged a) ™ 
notable public service which may, without) % 
extravagance, be described as easing the European sta aa 
tion by strengthening the friendship of two Powers who 
are indispensable to one another. The Royal visit to q 
Italy was a cloudless success from every point of view,) In 
as was shown by every incident that marked it as by the 
unusually warm and friendly messages exchanged between Cr 
the Italian and British Sovereigns at its close. Both 
Royal Families had evidently enjoyed their intimate inter- a 
course from which their subjects may anticipate the hap- th 
piest results. It was the psychological moment for such | *” 
a rapprochement which irresistibly recalls King Edward’s) ™ 
historic visit to Paris preceding and producing the Entente of 
Cordiale. Englishmen had not been altogether happy con- re 
cerning Anglo-Italian relations, as ever since the Armistice, fo 
as in the case with France, influences had been working to la 
divide Rome and London and to undo the admirable work wi 
of men like Sir Rennell Rodd, whose sympathetic presence ™ 
in the Italian capital in 1914 was a helpful factor in con- = 
tributing to the fateful decision the Italian Government 7 
then took which some months later eventuated in their} ™ 
providential reinforcement of the Allied cause of which * 
some Allies have not always displayed a sufficiently generous 
appreciation. There were few more odious features of the | ~ 
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Great War than the disposition in certain quarters to 
belittle the incomparable services Italy rendered to the 
cause of civilization when she threw down the glove to 
Kultur in that critical spring of 1915 under the influence 
of a wave of enthusiasm that swept the Roman Govern- 
ment off its feet, and routed all pro-German forces. We 
need only ask ourselves where would the Allies have been 
had Italy remained neutral, still more had she stood in 


_ with the Triple Alliance, in order to appreciate our debt 
4 to her. King George’s stirring speeches throughout his 


Italian tour will have gone far to efface all the unpleasing 
impressions of the last five years, and the honours and 
tribute he paid to the great Italian patriot and statesman, 
Signor Mussolini, will have convinced both Italian Govern- 


- ment and Italian people that Great Britain sets immense 
_ store on the preservation of a precious friendship which 


no intrigues in either country must be allowed to disturb. 


Throughout the self-governing British Empire the coming 


_ Imperial Conference is being discussed in a manner that 


| Le ne likely to prove. It will not leave Imperial 


indicates how momentous this meeting is 


Relations as it found them. That is super- 
abundantly clear. Its decisions will either contribute to 
the consolidation of the King’s Dominions or its indecision 
and futility will give a set-back to the Imperial movement 
and discourage both the people of the Mother Country and 
of the Dominions by exhibiting their inability to produce 
sufficient statesmanship to organize effective co-operation 
for common purposes among nations speaking the same 
language and owning the same allegiance, the great mass of 
whom realize that their security and prosperity are bound up 
with one another. Great Britain would relapse into insignifi- 
cance without the overseas Empire—she would gradually 
sink to the level of Holland, becoming a nation of middle- 
men and money grubbers living at the mercy of menacing 
neighbours. Most of us can see this. But we have in 
our midst a breed of Little Englanders who have devoted 
the last eighty years to shedding the British Empire, and 
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who imagined they had discovered the secret in the shape 
of Free Trade which set Colony against Mother Country, 
class against class, industry against agriculture. Their 
economic specific happily failed through political reasons, 
The instincts of Greater Britain were averse to separation; 
meanwhile the Cobenite craze abated at home and such 
prophets as Seeley and such statesmen as Rosebery arose 
in the later Victorian days and preached a nobler creed to 
which Joseph Chamberlain subsequently sought to give 
practical expression, only to provoke the obstruction of 
all the minute men of every political faction. The Great 
War revived the spirit of Empire, which, however, received 
a deplorable check when it came to making Peace, and a 
deliberate effort was made under American auspices to 
insert wedges in the British Empire in the name of “ self- 
determination.” All Little Englanders, Little South 
Africans and any Little Canadians there may be—the disease 
seems so far to have small lodgment in Australia outside 
Sinn Fein and Roman Catholic circles, and none in New 
Zealand—hailed the League of Nations as providing the 
long-sought machinery for peacefully but inexorably re- 
laxing the ties uniting the Empire which Chatham founded 
and Cobden had failed to lose. 


Some of our Leaguers are more insular than international, 
but all the most active ones are anti-Imperial, and they hope 

by talking “‘ Commonwealth” to get rid of 
- aaa the incubus. They resent the British Empire 
as a rival League of Nations, the consolida- 
tion of which would militate against the evolution of a 
super-state at Geneva. They count on the co-operation of 
their fellow-crank General Smuts to stop “any such non- 
sense’? as Preference in any shape or form as being an 
Imperial rather than an international development. We 
cannot guess how far this disease has spread in the Dominions 
where periodically the poison is carried by High Brow 
publicists who may mean well but have so far done unmixed 
harm wherever they have been allowed to interfere. It 
is permissible to hope that the robust common sense, 
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characteristic of overseas democracies, has been proof against 
all this decadent rubbish. The recent articles, by Mr. 
Hughes, the ex-Prime Minister of Australia, in the Morning 
Post, the speeches of his successor, Mr. Bruce, and the 
general attitude of Mr. Massey, the New Zealand Prime 
Minister, indicate a keen appreciation of Imperial problems 
now pressing for solution, and should this frame of mind 
predominate at this Autumn’s Conference we might anticipate 
a serious forward move. Much will depend on the dis- 
position of Canada whose present Prime Minister, Mr. 
Mackenzie King is of the Laurier school, and even more 
on the attitude of the Home Government. On two points 
there must be concessions by Downing Street. (1) The 
Dominions cannot remain excluded from all cognisance of 
Foreign Policy until they are landed in war. (2) The 
Mother Country must reciprocate the Preference British 
goods enjoy in Dominion markets. It is idle to tell them 
as do our Cobdenites: ‘“‘ We treat you as well as we treat 
any foreigners by giving you Free Markets.” They don’t 
wish to be treated like any foreigners, however favoured— 
they want Preference over all foreigners. This subject 
will supply an acid test of the Baldwin Government. Not 
being a Free Trader the Prime Minister has a great oppor- 
tunity being untrammelled by his predecessor’s gratuitous 
and cramping pledges. 


We can make allowance for the advocates of the League 
of Nations, as it is always exasperating, especially to 
enthusiasts, when anticipations and pre- 
psa dictions miscarry. The League of Nations 
was invented in Washington and forced on 

reluctant Europe by an American President who claimed 
to have a mandate from bis own people, on the strength 
of which he was allowed to virtually dictate the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles, in which he insisted—as the price 
of his signature—on inserting this blessed Covenant of the 
League of Nations. No European Power, nor any European 
statesman had contemplated raising the issue of the League 
of Nations in conjunction with the Peace Treaty, and but 
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for President Wilson and American pressure the League 
would not have been mentioned at the Paris Peace 
Conference, though conceivably something of the kind 
might have been discussed afterwards, and as a separate 
issue have had a fair prospect of materializing in the rational 
form of a League of Allied and Associated Powers pledged 
to uphold the peace. There was some scepticism in Europe 
when President Wilson—assisted by a drafting Commission, 
including Lord Robert Cecil and General Smuts—produced 
his plan, but all criticism was silenced by the contention: 
“Tf Europe accepts the Covenant, the United States will 
ratify the Treaty—but not otherwise.”’ In a word, in order 
to prolong the Alliance that had won the war and was in 
duty bound to settle the peace, Europe swallowed the 
League of Nations. This proved to be a deplorable 
blunder because a gross miscalculation concerning American 
sentiment. The Americans forthwith repudiated their 
President and every document he signed, not because 
they resented the severity of the Treaty of Versailles or the 
obligations of the Franco-American Pact, but simply because 
they could not stomach the Covenant, and it was this 
miserable League of Nations that shattered all possibility 
of the United States playing any serious part in peace 
making, although, like many other claimants, she “ won 
the war.” Nevertheless, our League of Nations propa- 
gandists have continued pretending that the Americans 
‘repent’ their rejection of the League, and only await 
the psychological moment to join the Duma at Geneva. 
People who believe that will believe anything. The 
American Ambassador in London (Mr. Harvey) has done 
all that mortal man could do to cure our cranks of this 
craze, but you cannot argue with a monomaniac, especially 
when there is so much amour propre involved. ‘‘ The 
League of Nations,” they tell us, “is the only possible 
preventive of war. The Americans hate war. Therefore, 
whether they know it or not, the Americans must believe 
in the League of Nations.” Q.E.D. In the face of this 
formula we almost apologize for quoting the recent declara- 
tion of President Harding, even though it is regarded in 
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the United States as finally ‘‘ putting the lid on” President 
Wilson’s fad. 


In compliance with its pledges the Administration has definitely and 
decisively put aside all thought of the United States entering the League of 
Nations. It does not propose to enter now by the side door, the back door, 
or the cellar door. I have no unseemly comment to offer on the League. If 
it is serving the Old World helpfully the more power to it, but it is not for us. 
The Senate has so declared. The Executive has so declared. The people 
have so declared. Nothing could be more decisively stamped with finality. 


Amona pleasing fictions encouraged by amiable persons 
all over the world was the engaging idea that the moment 
“base, brutal, and bloody Saxons” ceased 


_ to dragoon Tribal Ireland, and that distress- 
Fiction ful country was allowed to govern itself 


on the principles of ‘“self-determination,” 

we should witness a general return of the native from the 
four corners of the earth eager to lend a hand in running 
the newly constituted Dominion. Like most other pre- 
dictions made by Irishmen anent Ireland, or by the 
friends of Ireland on any subject, this notion has been 
sadly falsified by the event. It must be added to the 
numerous disappointments for which that incalculable 
community is responsible. It is a somewhat “nasty jar” 
for sanguine Americans who favoured “ Home Rule” as 
likely to reduce the Irish population of New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and other places where it is more prolific than 
popular. It is also a blow to more than one British Dominion 
—notably Australia—which feel that they have been 
carrying more Irishmen than they deserve. For, though 
enthusiasts would persuade us that the Tribal Irish are 
the most delightful people on the face of the earth, 
there was undeniably a widespread hope overseas that 
Home Rule might draw not a few of them home, and the 
disappointment of this expectation partially explains the 
recent Colonial reaction against Tribal Ireland, which is 
beginning to be viewed even by optimists as something 
of a fraud. Some unhappy places seem to be getting more 
Irish people than ever, notably Scotland, and thoughtful 
otsmen are seriously alarmed for the future of their 

country, a large part of which threatens to become a second 
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Ireland—not, be it remembered, a Northern Ireland, but 
a Southern Ireland, with all the peculiarities that distinguish 
it from the rest of the world. This painful topic was 
discussed in a report recently presented to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland opening thus : 

It is incumbent on the Scottish people to consider before it is too late the 

grave situation in their native land and to devise means which... will 
preserve Scotland to the Scottish race. 
The statistics are indeed disquieting. During the last 
forty years the Irish population in Scotland has nearly 
doubled. In Lanarkshire every third person will soon be 
Irish, and as the two races cannot live together, as the 
inferior Irish spread, the superior Scottish disappear, and 
if things continue as at present, the country between 
Glasgow and Edinburgh will be simply Irish! This portent 
explains the peculiar character of Scottish representation 
at Westminster. What do Scotsmen and Scotswomen 
propose to do? What is the use of their inheriting the earth 
if they forfeit their homeland ? 


Far be it from us to attempt any diagnosis of the present 
state of Tribal Ireland, which—fortunately for the rest of 
; the world—appears to be inhabited by a 
a, race apart. Any other country would have 
long since collapsed under events more 

suggestive of a huge lunatic asylum than anything else, 
and not a few shrewd observers aver that collapse is 
imminent in our newest Dominion. It is super-abundantly 
clear that no problem—least of all the Irish problem—was 
solved by the Coalition capitulation to Sinn Fein, while 
it is equally clear that the position of the once United 
Kingdom is jeopardized by the establishment of the 
hostile Bolshevist State of which Dublin is the capital, 
about which the only “freedom” is its name. The single 
salutary development of the last few weeks was the British 
Home Secretary’s “round up” of Irish suspects in Britain, 
which momentarily embarrassed de Valera and his mounte- 
banks, but as that action has been rescinded by Habeas 
Corpus, we are very much where we were, and where is 
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that ? How does the Free State stand to-day ? How goes 
the Republic? We have no idea. We believe that 
practically, with scarcely an exception, the Free Staters 
are Republicans and that it is only a question of time as 
to when Tribal Ireland proclaims its Sovereign Independence 
and renounces “the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
The two factions may not improbably seek to bury the 
hatchet by plunging it into Ulster. We should never forget 
that both are equally pledged to “‘ annex ” Northern Ireland, 
which however they are likely to find a tougher morsel than 
they bargained for, all the more as Tribal developments have 
triumphantly vindicated the wisdom of the Northerners 
in holding aloof from the Southern Pandemonium. The 
Government of which Sir James Craig is the head has 
presented to the world an impressive spectacle of ordeily, 
progressive, sensible, and civilized administration which has 
necessarily made an immense impression on the British 
people, some of whom were previously influenced by the 
lies spread at the expense of Belfast by Sinn Feiners and 
Home Rulers. The contrast between North and South 
would make any desertion of Ulster by any British 
Government in the event of any attack by its enemies and 
by our enemies, more “unthinkable”? than ever—to use 
the politicians’ favourite phrase. In a word, the performance 
of the Dublin Pandemonium has placed the political key 
of Ireland in the keeping of Belfast, and it looks as though 
only through Belfast can salvation now come. 


His Majesty’s Opposition are clearly entitled to make 
all the capital they can out of the Home Secretary’s 

‘* blunder ” in arresting certain Irish suspects 
fridestnan’ in our midst and in handing them over to 
“Blunder »» the Irish Free State Government, which 

believed that its existence was endangered 
by the outrages which these individuals were supposed 
to be plotting in this country. Should this attack on 
Mr. Bridgeman produce unity among Wee Frees, National 
Liberals, and Labour Socialists, the incident is likely to 
inflict more injury on the reunited than on the Government. 
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Outside these factions it is the general opinion that the 
Home Secretary would have perpetrated a far graver 
blunder had he turned a deaf ear to President Cosgrave’s 
appeal and insisted on allowing the suspects to remain 
at large, all the more as in many cases Scotland Yard 
possessed enough evidence to justify their trial on English 
account only. Indeed, this “round up” was among the 
most effective and popular of Ministerial actions, regret 
only being expressed that it had been so long delayed. 
Mr. Bridgeman, who is not rash, took every precaution 
that common sense could suggest to avoid illegality. He 
consulted the Law Officers of the Crown as well as the 
Lord Chancellor, and it was noted that when the question 
of these Irish deportees was first raised in the House of 
Commons, even so critical a Radical lawyer as Sir John 
Simon, made no impeachment of the legality of the Home 
Secretary’s action, and as so great an authority as the 
Lord Chief Justice (Lord Hewart)—another shining light 
of the Radical Party before he adorned the Bench— 
pronounced in favour of the Government, we need not 
assume that all the law is with the judges, who decided 
otherwise and whose decision was declared to be final by 
the House of Lords on matters of Habeas Corpus.* The 
deportees were instantly released by the Irish Free State, 
though not a few have since been arrested and will now be 
formally charged with various degrees of seditious conspiracy, 
and it may be that before the end of the chapter the 

* All laymen, to whom legal matters are usually made as confusing as possible, 
will be grateful to the Solicitor-General (Sir Thomas Inskip) for his lucid state- 
ment in the course of a speech at Berwick (May 25th) on the Home Secretary’s 
action: Who agreed with the opinion of the Law Officers? There were, 
first of all, three out of six judges who had to consider the matter, and on the 
side of the three judges who supported the Law Officers’ opinion there was 
Sir John Simon himself, who drew the regulation in question. He said we 
were right on the floor of the House of Commons. Of the three judges who 
were against the contention raised by the Crown two would have decided in 
the Crown’s favour but for the rather technical point that the internment had 
been in an island which was no longer a technical part of the British Isles instead 
of being in England. [If it is the fact, as the Home Secretary says, and I express 
no opinion on that, that these people were guilty of practices likely to imperil 
the safety of the public, it was no very heinous offence to intern them even 


in Ireland, especially when there seems to have been considerable doubt as 
to what the law really is. 
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Radical lawyers who have espoused their cause and the 
Labour politicians who appear to be only thoroughly happy 
when identified with the enemies of this country, may 
regret their precipitancy. They will reap little political 
profit by opposing the Bill of Indemnity rendered necessary 
to protect the Home Secretary and other Ministers, who 
in all good faith took action which commends itself to the 
overwhelming majority of their countrymen and country- 
women. 


THE division of the international competition for the 
Davis Cup into two groups, namely, the “ European 
Group” and the “ American Group” has 
removed the most formidable opponents from 
Great Britain’s path in the preliminary rounds, 
namely, Australia and Japan—as the sub-joined draw 
shows. But this by no means assures our appearance in 
the final even of the ‘“‘ European Group,” because whereas 


International 
Lawn Tennis 


European Group. 
Ist Round. 2nd Round. Semi-Final. Final. 


Argentine ..... a bye 
Czechoslovakia } 


France 


Spain 


Great Britain 


Belgium 


Hawaii 
Australia } 
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British lawn tennis has more or less stagnated, the youth 
of the Continent (undistracted by the gentle art of “‘ putting”) 
has thrown himself with extraordinary zest into the game, 
and new stars are continually emerging everywhere from 
France to Denmark. We may, therefore, consider ourselves 
lucky should it devolve on our team to do battle for 
“‘ Europe” in the final round against Australia (supposing 
the Australians overcome the Japanese), still more so should 
we prove the ultimate challengers against the American 
holders. The various snags ahead of us are clearly revealed 
in the draw which will enable our readers to follow the 
struggle. The first round must be played by June 5th, 
the second round by June 19th, and the semi-finals and 
final of the “‘ European Group” by July 24th. 
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“THE GREATEST TRAGEDY IN HISTORY” 


In the sense that it is the first book to demonstrate, by 
indisputable evidence, the true reason for the prolongation 
of the Great War, Admiral Consett’s treatise * is the first 
real book about the war. In the same sense it is the first 
book to explain the true reason for the economic exhaustion 
of Europe; for, although everyone knows that the said 
economic exhaustion is due to the immense unproductive 
expenditure of foodstuffs, raw material, and manufactured 
material during the four years and a half of war, few 
people know (and those few have good reasons for keeping 
silence), that the length of time during which that expendi- 
ture continued was the direct result of two things. One 
was the private trading with the enemy of this country ; 
and the other was the policy of H.M. Government which 
permitted traders in this country to supply the enemy. 

The supplies were not of course sent direct to Germany. 
They were exported to the neutral countries of Scandinavia ; 
whence, by means of British coal supplied in unlimited 
quantities, they were forwarded to Germany. That the 
British traders knew their goods were sustaining Germany 
and enabling Germany to kill Englishmen, is certain. That 
the Government knew it, is certain. That the traffic might 
have been stopped in 1914, in which case the end of the 
war would have been a question of months, is also certain. 
The proof of that statement resides in the fact that when, 
in April 1917, America entered the war, and trading with 
the enemy was stopped, the consequent exhaustion inflicted 
on Germany ended the war in the following year. 

Admiral Consett calls his book The Triwmph of the 
Unarmed Forces. It is a two-edged title; for, from 1914 
to 1917, the unarmed forces of sheer commercial cupidity, 
by sustaining the enemy, triumphed over the navies and 
armies of the Allies. In 1917 the process was reversed. 
By means of the simple method of stopping the enemy’s 
supplies the unarmed forces of economic pressure defeated 


* The Triumph of Unarmed Forces (1914-18). An account of the trans- 
actions by which Germany during the Great War was able to obtain supplies 
prior to her collapse under the pressure of economic forces. By Rear-Admiral 
M. W. W. P. Consett, C.M.G., Naval Attaché in Scandinavia, 1912-18, Naval 
Adviser to the Supreme Council, 1919-20, assisted by Captain O. H. Daniel, 
RN. (London: Williams & Norgate.) 
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the armed forces of the enemy; but three years too late 
to save Europe from exhaustion. 

But behind the unarmed forces of economic pressure 
stood the Royal Navy. It was the complete control of 
all sea-borne supplies by the Navy which enabled this 
country, first, to supply the enemy, and, second, to stop 
his supplies. With a very few exceptions, every cargo 
was arrested. The purpose of the Navy is to ensure the 
security of the sea to our own ships and to deny the sea 
to the ships of the enemy and to ships supplying the enemy. 
Never before had that purpose been more superbly achieved, 
Never before had it been so disastrously wasted. For from 
1914 to 1917 the work of the Navy was undone by the 
Government. Ships carrying supplies to the enemy were 
sent into port by the Navy and were then released by the 
Government. 


There is no record in history (writes Admiral Consett) in which a fleet 
has carried out the work of blockade so efficiently as did the British Fleet in 
1914-18; the number of ships that escaped its unceasing watchfulness was 
negligible; the effectiveness of the work of the Navy was, unfortunately, 
seriously impaired by the release of many ships without the authoritative 
sanction of the Prize Courts. 


Referring to the part taken by Mr. Lloyd George in the 
war, Admiral Consett observes that 


He could not have been aware—of this we feel convinced—that the German 
fighting forces were sustained by ourselves, and that the munitions that reached 
Germany were brought over to her in ships which passed as freely through the 
waters of the English Channel and North Sea as those that carried our own 
troops; and that the Navy was these ships’ common protection. He did not 
understand why it was that his feet were always in the clay. 


The Prime Minister may or may not have been ignorant 
of what it was his first duty to understand ; but the Admir- 
alty knew the position, and the Admiralty were in perpetual 
conflict with the Foreign Office, whose officials also knew 
—none better—the state of the case. 

The Government of the United States were also aware 
that Great Britain was trading with the enemy; and it 
will come as a surprising revelation to most people that 
it was this knowledge which inspired American opposition 
to the exercise by this country of the right to stop supplies 
to the enemy sent by American traders while America 
remained neutral. 

In one of the United States despatches (Cd. 8234) the 
following significant passage occurs: 
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...my Government desires to direct attention to the fact that his Majesty’s 
Government admit that the British exports to those (neutral) countries have 
also materially increased since the present war began. Thus Great Britain 
concededly shares in creating a condition which is relied upon as a sufficient 
ground to justify the interception of American goods destined to neutral Euro- 


ports. 
PeeThe goodwill of this powerful and friendly neutral (writes Admiral Consett), 
which it was most important that we should secure, was not best obtained by 
asking her to regard us as a neutral in respect of our own trade, but as a 
belligerent in respect of hers. 


Exports to the Scandinavian countries were, of course, 
exports to Germany: a fact so clearly recognized that it 
was not even seriously discussed between the American 
and British Governments. As Admiral Consett shows 
by official statistics which cannot be questioned, either 
the commodities exported were forwarded direct to Germany 
or they enabled the Scandinavian countries to export 
their own produce. The result was the same in both cases. 

On June 3, 1915, the American Government asked for 
information with regard to the amount of raw cocoa and 
preparations of cocoa exported from Great Britain to 
Scandinavia, Holland, and Italy during the first four months 
ue as compared with the corresponding period of 
1913. 


1913 1915 
January .. 260,361 lb. 2,626,687 Ib. 
February .. ae -- 116,868 ,, 1,628 173 ,, 
March... 187,423 ,, 4,060,428 ,, 
April we 415,815 ,, 3,903,633 ,, 


Remarkable as the figures may appear, the increases 
of British exports to the enemy in every other commodity 
are equally amazing. What were these commodities ? 
Here are some of them: 

Coal, used for Scandinavian ships, railways, and factories 
supplying Germany. 


Germany received all she required to the end of the war through the 
prodigal supplies of coal from her foolish and gullible enemy. 


Fodder and fertilizers, enabling Denmark to export 
horses, cattle, and food to Germany. 


Germany reaped such benefits as enabled her to stem the tide of starvation 
and to pull through 1916 and 1917. . . . England began to feel the shortage 
of food which she had enabled Denmark to supply to Germany. 


tch, blue vitrol, fishing nets, yarn, and rope, coal, 
petrol, tin, enabling Denmark and Sweden to send forty-six 
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tumes the amount of fish to Germany which was received by 
this country. 


The letters of Commander Leverton-Harris, who was Lord Robert Cecil's 
(the Blockade Minister’s) right-hand man (writes Admiral Consett) in the 
early stages of our correspondence breathed hope in every line ; the only defect 
to be found in them was that they failed to stop the Danish fish from continuing 
to reach Germany. 


Oil-seeds, nuts, tallow, lard, fish-oils, animal oils, and} 
fats, from which the enemy extracted glycerine for the 
manufacture of high explosives. Of oils supplied by the 
British Empire the exports doubled and quadrupled, 
The export of fat cattle from Denmark, fed on British 
fodder, doubled. 

Lubricants : 


To record all the rascality in which the transactions in lubricants wer 
involved during the war would require a goodly sized volume. Steamers openly 
left the free harbour at Copenhagen laden with lubricant oil for Germany. To 
detect abuses it was very necessary that the wharves should be visited; yet 
the Vice-Consul at Copenhagen had occurred official displeasure for performing 
this important duty and had been ordered not to frequent the wharves. 


The export of lubricating oil from Great Britain to 
Denmark rose from 150 tons in 1913 to 500 tons in 1915. 

Copper: Sweden sent to Germany three times the 
amount of copper she sent before the war. At the same 
time the British export of copper to Sweden was doubled 
(517 tons in 1913, 1,085 tons in 1915). 


Zinc: In the first six weeks of 1916, 20,000 tons off ~ 
zinc had been allowed by the British Government to go of 
to Rotterdam, whence it was sent to Liége, where it was pe 
converted into spelter Sw 
and circulated all over Germany. . .. The ore, too, was of that very quality by 
which Germany required in the preparation of hydrogen gas for the inflation 
of her Zeppelins. py 

the 

Nickel : in 


. a million pounds was paid to prevent the Kristiansand Nikkel Rafferi- 
neringswerk from supplying Germany with nickel greatly in excess of the works’ 
capacity ; it was paid for a contract that bound us not to interfere with the gen 
supply of nickel to Germany. ps 


In 1915 this country sent to Sweden, the workshop of 
Germany, twelve times the amount of nickel sent in 1913. 

Tin: The same story. British exports to Denmark,| ,. 
largely increased, were used to send tinned food to Cermany.} ane 
To Sweden, from this country, was sent five times the pre} ¥@ 
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war amount of tin, almost exactly the amount sent by 
Sweden to Germany. 

Tea, coffee, and cocoa present a case even more flagrant, 
if possible. In March 1916 


all the wharves in Copenhagen were choked with cases of tea, a large part of 
which was from our colonies en route to Germany. When shiploads of coffee 
were to be seen in the docks en route to Germany, not a peck of it at one time 


' could be obtained in the Swedish cafés. The quantity of cocoa that Germany 


received was so prodigious that she converted it into sweets and sold them 
to the Scandinavian countries. 


The exports of cocoa from the United Kingdom to the 
Scandinavian countries rose from 558 tons in 1913 to 5,191 
tons in 1915. 

Beer : 


Shortly it came to this: that the German troops were badly in need of 
beer; in order to meet the demand of the German troops we adulterated our 
own beer, raised its price, and reduced its quality ; we honoured Denmark’s 
demand for fodder, and, Germany herself being unable to meet the Danish 
requirements for coal, we ourselves supplied her with that commodity ad lib. 
In 1917 we were quite satisfied with 4 tons of beer (from Denmark) instead of 
2,600: Germany received about 6,000 instead of 50 tons. 


Cotton: Despite the desperate efforts of Sir William 
Ramsay, Mr. Bertram Blount (whose exertions killed him), 
and others, cotton was not declared contraband until 
August 1915. British exports to Sweden rose from 1,940 
tons in 1913 to 10,300 in 1915; to Norway, from 460 tons 


. to 6,600 ; to Denmark, from 14 tons to 3,000 tons in 1915, 


and 6,000 tons in 1916. When Germany, becoming short 
of cotton in spite of the generosity of the British Govern- 
ment, began to use sulphite and sulphate substitutes, the 
Swedish manufactories of those commodities were driven 
by British coal, enabling them to supply Germany. 

Flax, jute, hides and skins, fertilizers, phosphate rock, 
pyrites, sulphate of ammonia, rubber, cement; with all 
these, and many more commodities, the enemy was supplied 
in like manner. 


Cement is the only commodity that formed the subject of inquiry on the 
general question of our trade during the war . . . the Committee’s conclusions 
- « . are based upon false premises and in disregard of a large mass of important 
evidence to which the committee had access but did not make use of. 


The matter of finance is peculiarly mysterious. 
«+. Our enemies continued to obtain great financial support from all 


neutral countries up to the end of the war. . . . Some of these neutral financiers 
were not only shareholders in, but directors of, a London bank, and conversely 
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certain British financiers were interested in Scandinavian banks. Large suny 
of money in British paper currency were allowed into Scandinavia and wer 
actually carried by the British Foreign Office messengers. . . . The profits 
from its sale to the Germans reached, I think, the colossal figure of 50 per cent, 


There is another point. So far was it from being the 
fact, as the Government asserted, that large exports to 
neutrals were necessary in order to gain imports of food. 
stuffs; the truth was that, as compared with the averages 
of the three years preceding the war, England, in 1915 
and 1916, lost 118,169 tons of foodstuffs and Germany 
gained 276,398. 

The meaning of these figures, observes Admiral Consett, 


is that these excessive supplies to Germany, together with those that passed 
through Holland, were in all probability more than enough, had they been 
withheld, to have sounded Germany’s death-knell at an early date, having 
regard to the views expressed by the highest German authorities on the actual 
condition of their country at successive stages of the war. . . . Our miserable 
and inglorious trade prolonged the war: a stricken world, for now over four 
years, has been pursued by its Nemesis, which still derides the efforts of puny 
humanity to restore in its ranks the order so wantonly committed to the forces 
of disruption. It is profitless to dwell upon the past. It is difficult, however, 
altogether to obliterate the sad thought of the prosperity that this country 
would now be enjoying had victory been assured early in the war by the timely 
application of those forces whose latent power has perhaps been thrown into 
even stronger relief by the grim difficulties over which they ultimately 
triumphed. 


The British public, hundreds of thousands of whom 
sorrow for their dead, maimed, and mentally afflicted, 
and all of whom are taxed to the bone to pay for the war 
prolonged by the British profiteer, the international 
financier, and the British Government, will probably refuse 
(in mere self-defence) to believe the appalling indictment 
contained in Admiral Consett’s book. They will ask, and 
rightly, how it is possible that the responsible Ministers 
could have deliberately adopted the policy described. For 
had the Government done their duty the profiteer would 
have been ruthlessly suppressed; and the international 
financier, instead of being entertained by members of the 
Government, would have been sent about his business. 

Without attempting to answer a question which only 
the persons implicated can completely answer, one may 
observe that the mischief began when the Liberal Govern- 
ment illegally and unconstitutionally adopted the German- 
made Declaration of London, thus violating the Law of 
Nations and surrendering, ere a shot was fired, the maritime 
rights of Great Britain. That criminal error, once consum: 
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mated, every measure of the Government plunged them 
deeper into confusion. Having parted from the law, their 
every step was necessarily illegal, and necessarily injurious 
to the public interest. 

Having substituted for the Prize Courts, established by 
the Law of England, illegal Contraband Committees, which 
were composed of none knows who, whose decisions had no 
force in law, a privy door was opened to every form of 
corruption. 

Stripped of all diplomatic subterfuge and sophistry, 
the plain truth is that under the Law of Nations and by 
immemorial right this country was justified in stopping 
every ounce of stuff despatched to supply the enemy. 
Whether or not suspected cargo should be confiscated, is 
legally to be decided by the Prize Courts, whose authority 
is internationally recognized. 

When, in April 1917, the United States, entering the 
war, forced the British Government to act in fact, if not in 
name, upon the Law of Nations, not one of the dreadful 
consequences predicted by our Ministers, occurred. All 
that happened was that which should have happened two 
years previously : the supplies to the enemy were cut off ; 
and the war was ended. 

In whatever the excuses for the Government may 
consist, there can be no excuse for the falsehoods on the 
subject of enemy supplies with which Parliament was fed ; 
nor for the acceptance by his Majesty’s Ministers of lying 
German propaganda instead of the truth communicated to 
them by honest British officers. 

As for the regiment of profiteers who made their millions 
by the death of Englishmen, their punishment will arrive in 
due time. 

Admiral Consett, who during the whole tragedy was 
fighting single-handed to stop supplies to the enemy, and who 
saw his reports and recommendations steadily set aside by 
the authorities, simply remarks that 


the failure to prevent supplies from reaching our enemies on a less immoderate 
scale than that recorded, stands, I think, in need of fuller explanation than has 
yet been given, 


Will it ever be given? Probably not. There is dark 
work, dirty work, my masters, behind this business, which 
some persons will continue most desperately to bury out 
of sight. They will do their utmost to suppress Admiral 
Consett’s book. They have plenty of money—and we know 
how they got it—to spend for the purpose. 
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People are miserably wondering how they fell into 
their present troubles. If they will stuay Admiral Consett’s 
book, they will perceive the reason. 

There is one other reflection. What of the future? 
Where do we stand? Is the same thing to happen again? 
Will England resume her maritime rights, or are they 
surrendered for ever ? It looks like it; for the Government 
that supplied the enemy, before they were cast out, took 
care to reduce the Navy to the point of risk, again making 
a diplomatic document—not even ratified—their excuse. 


This book (observes Admiral Consett) has been written to but little purpose 
if it has failed to make clear that the unarmed forces with which it deals rest, 
for their power of being applied, upon naval supremacy; and that there is 
no security for the sea-borne supplies upon which we mainly depend for our 
existence except in our Navy. 


It was not the fault of the Navy that the betrayal of 
the blockade resulted in what has been called “ The Greatest 
Tragedy in History.” 


L. CopE CoRNFORD 
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THE LEGACY OF RADICALISM 


No one can survey the present state of the world without 
grave misgiving. ‘‘ A few years ago Europe was a charnel 
house; to-day it is a chaos.” The war has shaken society 
to its foundations, and at the moment Europe is bankrupt 
not only in things material, but also in ideals. It is 
still doubtful whether Western civilization will survive the 
shock, Perchance it must yield to a wholly different order 
from the East; perchance a return to Dark Ages lies before 
us. It is certain that another upheaval like the last would 
see the end of all the higher social values. 

For England in particular the outlook is even more 
grave than it is for Europe in general. A part cannot survive 
the ruin of the whole, though the remainder may survive 
the ruin of a part; and the restoration of a Conservative 
Government to office must not blind our eyes to the deeply 
rooted dangers which lie beneath the surface. It is true 
that England is likely to recover materially; true that 
the English character remains at bedrock what it always 
has been. But, none the less, signs of degeneration are 
dangerously apparent for all who will take their warning. 
The good elements in the country came through the war 
magnificently ; the bad elements were unspeakably bad. 
History reveals few greater contrasts than the fighting 
amy at Ypres, and the “ Indispensables” on strike at 
home. The moral sense of the country, which once would 
have made life unbearable for shirkers, seems no longer 
to be a vital factor. The inspiring forces of religion, loyalty, 
duty, no longer dominate the issue. Conviction has yielded 
to indifference, and determination to apathy. The question 
is: “Will the sound elements of the nation bestir them- 
selves, throw off their sloth and win; or are the signs of 
decadence letters on the wall to show that the end of a 
great kingdom is near at hand?” 

In the sphere of politics we can perhaps best realize 
the change if we turn back twenty-two years, to that 
January night when flags flew half-mast, and the evening 
papers told us that a life which had come to be a European 
institution had passed away. What would be Queen 
Victoria’s feelings if she were suddenly brought back to 
us to-day ? In 1901 we were emerging from the crisis of 
4 serious war. Our happy-go-lucky methods had indeed 
Proved more costly than usual; but beyond this, the 
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political horizon was clear and hopeful. The unrivalled 
supremacy of our fleet had, in our hour of danger, proved 
too much for any combination which Europe could form 
against us. The hostility of the Continent was obscured 
by the loyalty of our Empire. The United Kingdom was 
not only united, but prosperous. Our Constitution was 
intact ; our credit was unimpaired. Still more, our national 
traditions, social and political, were unchallenged, and 
bade fair to diffuse themselves through the Empire and 
Dependencies as the orgaris of justice and ordered freedom, 
Twenty-two years have seen political changes unsur 
passed in our history, both in their extent and in their 
bewildering rapidity. We feel with Beattie: 


Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed ; 
Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble vale, 

And gulfs the mountain’s mighty mass entombed, 

And where the Atlantic rolls, wide continents have bloomed. 


The Conservative Government, reinstated by the Khaki 
Election of 1901, was of opinion that the country needed 
a period of quiet to recover from the South African War, 
The soundness of this view was unquestionable ; but the 
party was rent asunder by the controversy over Tariff 
Reform, and its leaders seemed to forget that a policy of 
negation, however wise, is beyond the comprehension of 
a democracy. The General Election of 1906 brought the 

nalty ; the Liberals were returned to power with the 
se parliamentary majority since 1832. 

The Government formed under Sir Henry Campbell. 
Bannerman was strong—on paper. It contained several 
men of learning and ability, an element of Liberal 
Imperialists, and a younger element of undoubted vigour 
and keenness. Its record has shown it to have been the 
very worst Government that had ever held office in this 
country up to the time when it came into power. It 
is obvious that no single Government can be _ held 
fully responsible for our “present discontents,” yet, 8 
Dr. Headlam (now Bishop of Gloucester) pointed out in 
the Church Quarterly some two years ago, Mr. Asquith 
and the late Liberal Government are as much to blame, 
as any single Government can be to blame, for the troubles 
under which we are labouring at the present time. They 
found England at the height of prosperity. They left her 
involved in a fearful war, for which she was wholly um 
prepared, but which alone delivered her from a civil wat, 
threatened as a result of their own disastrous policy. They 
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handed to their successors a legacy of discontent and unrest, 
of false ideals and falsified hopes sufficient to embarrass 
the strongest Government for a generation. 

Let us recall the steps by which this was brought about. 
The foreign relations of the Government were noticeable 
chiefly for that lack of policy which is characteristic of 
English Radicalism. The Imperialist members of the Cabinet 
made no effective stand against the majority of their col- 
leagues who commanded the support of the great propor- 
tion of the Liberal Party in Parliament and of all its Labour 
and Nationalist allies. It is true that the Entente with 
France was maintained, but we never made clear to the 
world that we would uphold it with that vigour and 
determination which alone could have made it decisive 
as a factor in European politics. On the contrary, senti- 
mental blessings were poured forth from the lips of Cabinet 
Ministers upon the Conference assembled at The Hague, 
and, to the silent amusement of Germany, an era of peace 
was predicted amongst the Great Powers of the world. 
It was never apparently appreciated that although England, 
the possessor, wanted peace, other nations might covet 
her possessions; and that although we stood inevitably 
to lose by the outbreak of a European war, other nations 
night at least think that they would gain. Accordingly 
our armaments were reduced to a level which did not 
correspond to even such policy as we professed. Our naval 
estimates were curtailed; and our regular army was cut 
down, and in exchange we were given the Territorials, 
which were admirable indeed in spirit, but wholly unequal 
in size, experience, and equipment to the task imposed 
upon them. 

Anti-nationalism abroad found its complement in dis- 
integration at home. To begin with, there was the tragedy 
of Ireland. When the Liberals came into power, Ireland 
was happier and more prosperous than she had been for 
several decades, thanks to the Land Act of Mr. George 
Wyndham, and to the Chief-Secretaryship of Mr. Walter 
(now Lord) Long. With the settlement of the burning 
question of the land, political discontent was steadily 
diminishing. It was for the new Government to appease 
the Nationalist agitators by restricting the operations of 
the Land Act, reversing the policy of the late Chief-Secre- 
tary, and attempting to govern Ireland “in the spirit of 
Irish ideas.” From then onwards Ireland has sunk more 
and more into the mire of anarchy in which she is wallowing 
at the present time. With regard to domestic legislation, 
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the introduction of the Education and Licensing Bills 
(as sops to the Nonconformists and _ teetotallers) quickly 
revealed that neither the Church nor property were secure, 
while the Trades Disputes Act placed a section of the 
community in a privileged legal position in return for the 
vote of organized Labour. It soon became evident that 
the policy of the Cabinet was determined, not by the interests 
of the country, but by the voting strength of the various 
sections of their supporters; and, with the frank avowal 
by a Minister that ‘“‘ minorities must suffer,” British citizens 
had to realize that they could no longer look to their 
Government for fair play and justice on the merits of 
particular cases. 

Behaviour of the kind inevitably brought the Govern: 
ment into conflict with the Upper House of Parliament, 
The importance of this conflict was never realized by the 
nation, and to-day it is almost forgotten. It is, however, 
essential that it be fully recalled to our memories, for it 
resulted in the greatest change in our Constitution since 
the Act of Settlement of 1701. But for this change the 
Home Rule Act, which brought us to the verge of civil 
war in 1914, would never have been passed; and, but for 
our internal dissensions, who knows whether Germany 
would have thrown down the gauntlet when she did? 
Recall the stages in this quarrel. Several first-class measures 
(dear to the Liberals, but not to the country) were either 
rejected or drastically amended by the House of Lords, 
and after three years of wrangling the Government pro- 
claimed that it would fight the Upper House with the 
weapon of finance. A convenient method was at hand. 
The Peers were mostly land-owners, and the land-owners 
were mostly Conservatives. ‘“‘ Broad acres” were a form 
of riches apparent to everybody but their owners; while 
the wealth of the Liberals was obscured by the complex 
entanglements of trade and of cosmopolitan finance. Legis 
lative proposals to penalize land-owners could be slipped 
into the Budget at the expense of political opponents alone. 
It mattered not that these proposals would cost more in 
operation than they could ever produce in revenue; the 
object of the Budget was no longer to raise money. 
Accordingly they passed the House of Commons by 
enormous majorities; and in due course the Budget was 
sent up to the House of Lords. The position of the Peers 
was very difficult. To amend a Finance Bill was beyond 
their powers ; to reject one was most unusual. They were 
therefore faced with the alternative of passing “the Bill 
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the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” or of rejecting 
the Budget of the year. Strong counsels prevailed. It 
was felt that the introduction of legislative measures into 
the Finance Bill was no less a strain on the Constitution 
than would be its rejection; and it was felt also that 
everything possible must be done by the Peers to encourage 
the handful of Unionists in the House of Commons in their 
fight against Ministerial tyranny. It therefore came about 
that to the intense satisfaction of the great majority of 
the Party, Lord Lansdowne, himself the most cautious 
of leaders, led the Upper House in the most drastic act 
in its history. The great Budget was rejected on the second 
reading debate, the only concession being the notification 
by the Conservative Peers that it would pass “ without 
the alteration of a comma,” if it were returned to them 
by the Commons after the next General Election. Thus the 
Lords refused the supplies with which the King’s Govern- 
ment could carry on. Nothing was gained by the statements 
of certain Party newspapers that they had “referred the 
Budget to the People.” Dissolution is the King’s prerogative, 
not the Lords. A Budget had been sent up to them which 
was abominable, and they had used their legal right of 
rejecting it. 

Two courses were open to the Government. They could 
resign, or they could accept the challenge of the Peers 
and advise the King to dissolve. They chose to do the 
latter. The first Election of 1910 followed, and the Liberals 
were reinstated in office. Their majority, however, was 
so reduced that the Nationalists held the balance of power 
in the House of Commons, and because of the spirit duties 
the Nationalists hated the Budget. For a moment all was 
uncertainty. But a bargain was struck between the respec- 
tive forces of destruction. The Nationalists agreed to vote 
for the Budget which Ireland hated, and the Liberals 
agreed to proceed forthwith with the destruction of the veto 
of the Upper House to clear the path for the Home Rule 
Bill which England disliked. 

Accordingly the Parliament Bill was introduced into 
the House of Commons. By its preamble the reform of 
the constitution of the Upper House was promised in the 
immediate future. By its provisions the veto of the Upper 
House was to be immediately curtailed. Money Bills were 
to be removed entirely from its control, and its control 
over other Bills was to be limited to a delaying power of 
two years, provided such Bills were sent up from the House 
mmons in three consecutive sessions. The sudden 
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death of King Edward, the Buckingham Palace Conference, 
its failure, and the “no change” General Election wer 
the political landmarks of 1910: 1911 saw the passag 
of the Parliament Bill into law. Opposition to this measur 
in the House of Commons was hopeless from the first, 
Its rejection by the Lords was certain, but for the knowl 
that the King had been persuaded (or dare we say 
“bullied ’’?) into a pledge to create Peers to overcome any 
opposition from the existing House. 

The position accordingly was even more difficult than 
it was at the time of the Budget. Either the Bill must 
pass and the best must be made of the two years’ grace, 
or the thing must be hurled back with the apparent certainty 
that within a few weeks all opposition would be swamped, 
This time the less heroic councils prevailed, and on a hot 
August night (memorable in the House of Lords and in the} 
Carlton Club) the revolutionary measure received the assent 
of the Second Chamber. No subsequent action of Mr. Asquith 
—not even if he had conducted the opening stages of the 
war as successfully as he blundered them—could obliterate 
his record in connection with this measure. He had every 
right to propose a change in the constitution of the Second 
Chamber, or a change in the relations between the Chambers, 
He had no right to wrest the power from the Chamber 
which opposed him and transfer it to the Chamber which he 
dominated, intending, as he did, to use that power as though 
it had been honourably entrusted to him by another. He 
had no right to strain the Royal prerogative to breaking 
point, to force a change in the Constitution towards which 
the nation was completely apathetic. Usurpation is the 
antithesis of constitutionalism: it is the yielding of law 
to absolutism, and it is the destruction of the safeguards 
of liberty. 

The question, moreover, was never presented to the 
country in a form at all commensurable with its importance. 
The issue at stake was hopelessly confused with the status 
of land-owners and the constitution of the House of Lords 
As far as argument of any kind could be extracted from 
contemporary eloquence, it appeared to run as follows: 
‘** Land-owners are rich and wicked. Peers are land-ownets 
Therefore transfer to the Government the power of the 
Second Chamber.” Ogres in coronets were depicted intim > 
dating their serfs, and simpletons in ermine reclining 
the benches of the Gilded Chamber. Under-nourished people 
in the towns were informed how a beneficient Providence, 
having designed the Midlands for a market-garden and 
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Ross-shire for a wheat-field, had been thwarted in its inten- 
tions by the wicked intrusion of the noblemen’s foxes and 
the noblemen’s deer. From this travesty, hoardings and 
speeches pointed the obvious conclusions: (1) That reform 
of the Upper House was a tragic need; (2) that plough- 
ing up the Highlands was an imperative duty—incidentally 
providing comic relief. But what had either to do with 
transferring power to Mr. Asquith and his friends ? 

The spirit of revolution is dangerously prolific. The 
Government proceeded at once with its chief controversial 
measures, the Home Rule Bill and the Bill for the Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment of the Church in Wales. 
But it was soon apparent that Bills forced through under 
the Parliament Act would lack the authority, and hence 
the respect, hitherto commanded by the laws of the land. 
' Ulster proceeded to arm against the threatened domination 
of the South, and Southern Ireland followed. Ministers 
hesitated. Not till the spring of 1914 did they attempt 
to take definite action and to coerce Ulster by military 
force. When they did, they received a rude awakening. 
Some cavalry officers at the Curragh, supported by 
practically the entire British Army, declared that they 
would resign their commissions if ordered to move against 
the Northern Province; and Lord Roberts (to whom 
at last the country was beginning to listen) gravely pro- 
nounced the warning that such an order would shatter the 
discipline of the Service to its foundation. Again Ministers 
hesitated. Meanwhile in England feeling on both sides was 
growing worse. Political organizations for and against 
Ulster were springing up. ‘‘ The Army versus the People” 
was the parrot cry of the hour. Industrial disputes were 
innumerable. It was becoming clear that the chances of 
confining civil war to Ireland were slender. 

Meanwhile, eight and a half years had seen changes 
hardly less disastrous in the character of our public life. 
In 1905, for the first time in our history since the Puritan 
usurpation, we found our destinies in the hands of men 
definitely outside the governing class. Traditions, hitherto 
almost sacred, provoked not their respect but their jealousy. 
They meant to destroy what they had not helped to build 
up, and their methods were fitted to a policy which aimed 


jmi-f a destruction alone. Foreign observers were startled to 


see the party successors of Mr. Gladstone indulging in a 
kind of rhetoric hitherto known only to Hyde Park. The 
orations of Mr. Lloyd George at Newcastle and Limehouse 
marked in their sheer vulgarity a new departure in our 
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public life. The language of the demagogue, calculated 
only to excite the ignorant and stir up class against class, 
became now familiar from the lips of a Cabinet Minister, 
The decencies of controversy were forgotten within Parlia. 
ment and without, and cheap sneers and _ personalities 
were no longer considered beneath the dignity of members 
of the Government. Individuals, like Lord Salisbury and 
the Duke of Sutherland, were publicly libelled in matters 
concerning their property and family history. For dari 
to speak the truth about Germany, Lord Roberts, with his 
“average Tory mind,” was slandered by half the leading 
Radicals in the country, and abused by a young Under. 
Secretary (his name was Acland), as though he had been 
a criminal instead of the greatest soldier of the day. We 
seemed to have lost our ideas of fair play and all sense 
of moderation: everything was driven to its logical extreme 
for the sake of a Party end. This was the time when class 
bitterness was skilfully fostered for Party purposes, and 
when the strike came to be regarded as the first, instead 
of the last, weapon for use in industrial disputes. This, 
too, was the time when ladies (otherwise refined and intelli- 
gent) would chain themselves to railings, burn churches, 
and fight with the police, to further a political cause 
demanded neither by the country nor by the majority 
of their sex. No longer did England appear the level-headed 
country of repute, “rich in saving common sense.” 
Yet it was apathy rather than action which, outside 
Sagem circles, marked the decadence of the country. 
n 1714, Londoners were quite ready to break heads for 
King James or King George. In 1832, a Bishop’s palace 
was burnt down by a mob clamouring for ‘“ The Bill.” 
In 1911, enthusiasm and even interest was limited to West 
minster and the political clubs. Five years of Radicalism, 
with its notoriously weak conception of national unity, 
was responsible for this change. The nation’s effort was 
depressed: large numbers of people prided themselves 
on taking no interest in politics; and they would only be 
roused when, thanks to the state of our politics, they found 
their homes and families in deadly peril from a foreign 
foe. At certain times, indeed, apathy is a sure mark of 
degeneration. England was going down hill at a mad gallop, 
and the great mass of the people neither watched nor heeded 
her course. They allowed themselves to be blinded and 
beguiled, until they were led to the battlefields of France 
literally like sheep to the slaughter. 
The outbreak of foreign war closed up our ranks in 4 
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moment. There was a short but enormous national reaction. 
In the autumn of 1914 the politicians were forgotten, and 
the country rallied once again behind its natural leaders. 
Had the war been over within two years, it is possible 
that it would have acted upon us like a painful but life- 
saving operation. We might have emerged weak indeed 
and bleeding, yet cleansed of the canker at our heart. 
But this was not to be. The drag of the struggle seemed 
endless, and the fires of patriotism gave way (at the best) 
to a dogged determination to see the thing through. Old 
dangers loomed in the background to emerge again when 
the supreme danger was passed. The legacy of the Radicals 
at home is such faction and bitterness as not even the 
Great War could allay. The graves of Flanders are their 
legacy across the sea. 


J. H. BLakKsLEY 
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THE ORIGINS AND IMPORT OF THE 
ITALIAN FASCIST MOVEMENT 


It was in Milan in the spring of 1919 that the Italian 
Fascist movement took birth. The autumn of 1920 saw it 
begin to spread over Northern and Central Italy. It took 
a successful part in the General Elections in May 1921 
and won its way to administrative power in the autumn 
of 1922. 

Both political and moral influences contributed to its 
inception. Italy had won an overwhelming victory in the 
giant’s battle of the Piave towards the end of October 1918, 
had destroyed the Austrian army, occupying Trent and 
Trieste, and having wound up the appalling war, had then 
to set her hand to solving all the perplexed problems of 
reconstruction. 

The war had convulsed our consciences, and all the 
balance of life was in process of change. The war had only 
too obviously divided the population into two categories: 
on the one side were the victims, the sufferers, the maimed; 
on the other the fortunate, the successful, the speculators. 
It was imperative that the country should be prevented 
from falling into the hands of those who, while remaining 
embusqués, had sought to make profit out of it, of those 
who did not want war, but had seen their way to exploit 
it for their own personal ends and to use it for their political 
ambitions. 

Benito Mussolini, who left the Socialist Party to volun- 
teer as a soldier, who had fought and had been severely 
wounded, wrote in his paper vigorous articles attacking the 
organisers of defeat, and proclaiming that the new destinies 
of Italy must be entrusted to those who had exposed their 
lives in the defence of their country. And on March 23, 1919, 
some hundred young stalwarts and patriotic veterans 
met at Milan. The majority of these were resident 
there, but a certain number came from all parts of Italy 
in response to the invitation. And thus was. constituted 
the first “ Fighting Fascio,’” firmly determined to resist the 
threatened invasion of Bolshevism in Italy. The first overt 
act of these Fascisti was the raid against the Avanti, the 
organ of the Socialist Party, which took place on the 15th 
of April, 1919. 

For the political elections of November 16, 1919, 4 
Fascist block was formed at Milan. As a symbolic mark 
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to indicate * their list of candidates they selected the 
“Fasces ” of the Lictors which were to become the emblem 
of Italian Fascismo. The list, at the head of which appeared 
the name of Benito Mussolini, only secured 4,657 votes 
in an electorate of 322,000. A list was also put forward 
under the Lictors’ ‘“ Fasces” at Turin, which obtained 
6,457 suffrages. As a statistical curiosity it may be pointed 
out that if you reverse the first two ciphers the figures 
become identical in both cases. 

The Socialist Party scored a tremendous success at 
that election, so much so that the newly elected deputy 
Bombacci, a rabid Communist, did not hesitate to shout 
in the Piazza at Bologna to an applauding crowd that 
within a month the revolution would have celebrated its 
triumph in Italy, as it had done in Russia. Daily and weekly 
papers and special sheets reported anarchical speeches 
in big type, produced portraits of deserters who had been 
amnestied and published pictures offensive to the King 
and outrageously abusive of the Army. When the 26th 
Parliament, the first of the post-war period, assembled, 
Socialist deputies, whether of the right or left wing, 
extremist or moderate, arrived before anyone else at the 
Chamber and streamed in a mass through the royal 
entrance, some of them uttering cries of a revolutionary 
character. 

In the Chamber the Socialist Party made its violence 
felt, and in the country asserted itself with savage arrogance. 
The subversive elements claimed the monopoly of shouting 
at public meetings, of posting manifestoes, of the right 
to threaten, to insult, to kill. In the provincial adminis- 
trations, of which possession was taken by brute force, 
the Liberal minority were not allowed to make their voices 
heard or express their opinions. A Sovietist mob flung 
sticks and chairs about, applauding all the brutalities of 
the Socialist. councillors. 

_ Police and gendarmes were treated like wild beasts 
in uniform. Gallant officers who had risked their lives 
for their country were made to remove from their breasts 
the honourable distinctions of war. They could only resist 
with their hands, having received orders to appear unarmed, 
while the Red mob made free use of firearms, knives, or 
any weapon at hand. The railwaymen became the masters 
of the service. If an officer entered a train, the guard told 
* Under the Italian system of proportional election the list of candi- 


8 prepared by each Party has a mark or emblem easily recognizable to 
&sist the illiterate who select the list they desire to support by this indication. 
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him to get out if he did not wish to be thrown through 
the window. If a patrol of gendarmes or soldiers had to 
proceed to a riotous village, it could not use the train. In 
1920 a general strike of the railwaymen took place, which 
occasioned serious loss to the country. They were allowed 
to come back and resume work at their own absolute 
convenience, flaunting a red flag in the sun as the groups 
returned victorious. 

The peasants were enrolled, willy-nilly, in the Red leagues, 
and collectors detailed for the purpose levied no inconsider- 
able taxes from them, promising to make them owners 
of the land. If some individual farmer was sceptical or 
displayed mistrust and declined to pay, he was informed 
that the tax would be levied in kind during the night and 
on a much higher scale. By this means it became possible 
for the Red leagues to acquire houses and palaces, to furnish 
their quarters sumptuously, to pay their officers thousands 
of lire a month and have plenty of automobiles at their 
disposal. 

The Fascisti, taking the place of Government, either 
inert or abandoning its duties, and constituting themselves 
judges of circumstance and of the needs of the nation, 
has abolished this malignant mob-rule. The energy of 
youth, which had heroically and victoriously sustained 
her on the battlefield, liberated Italy from a new invasion. 
On May 24, 1920, a congress was held at Milan of the Italian 
Fasci in which two hundred and fifty groups were represented. 
Mussolini there pronounced a stirring anti-demagogic oration, 
and submitted the bases of the new and zealous action 
which the movement would have to take against the hostile 
Parties, examining its position with regard to the State. 

Throughout 1920 the struggle became more acute, and 
indeed implacable, between the Fascisti and the Socialist- 
Communists. In the autumn the workmen took possession 
of the industrial establishments, and at Ancona there was 
a sanguinary riot. The whole of Italy was convulsed by 
what was really civil war. Liguria more particularly, and 
Piedmont, Lombardy and Venetia, the Trieste district 
and Emilia, Tuscany and Latium, were the scene of 
conflicts, assaults, barricades, bomb-throwing, occupations 
of estates and houses. In September of that year alone, 
according to statistics which I compiled, 41 persons were 
killed and 215 wounded. These social disturbances were 
frequently made the occasion for incendiarism and _devas- 
tation of property, and led to suicides and mental affections 
with sinister consequences for the future generation. 
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The Fascisti, fearless and disciplined, determined to 
save the country from these disasters. In November 1920 
anew Socialist Communal Council of Bologna was to take 
dice, and at the opening of the first meeting the lawyer 
Giordano, who had been maimed during the war and had 
been elected a councillor on the minority list, was brutally 
assassinated at the Accursio Palace. This act provoked 
violent retaliation from the Fascisti of Emilia and caused 
a profound sensation in the whole of Italy. 

That tragic moment was the point of departure for a 
more solid organization of Fascismo, which gathered new 
recruits. Its widening extension among the younger genera- 
tio was revealed by their songs and in their daring acts, 
In the spring of 1921 it penetrated into the country districts 
of the Ferrara Province ; the Socialist clubs and syndicates 
were converted into militant Fascio groups. In a very 
short time the whole valley of the Po was affiliated. 

On May 16, 1921, there was a new political general 
dection. Thirty-five Fascista deputies were returned with 
heavy polls, and at the head of them Mussolini. In Novem- 
ber of that year there was a congress of the Fasci at Rome, 
and it was there decided to give the movement a definite 
Party character and to call it the National Fascist Party. 
The headquarters of the organization were transferred 
from Milan to Rome. The office of Secretary-General was 
conferred on Michaele Bianchi, a young man of tireless 
energy and great erudition, who was also a militant 
journalist. 

The N.F.P. contemplated a moral restoration and an 
economic revival in the country to be achieved by an 
organization which would include an organic administra- 
tion, Party sections or Fasci, groups with expert competence, 
fighting squadrons, provincial federations, departmental 
delegations, a parliamentary group, a daily and a weekly 
Press, The tree had its roots in Rome and the branches 
spread through all the zones of the peninsula. 

The organic administration was constituted as follows: 
A national council, a central committee, a directing board, 
ageneral secretariat. At the head of the whole Party, as 
apostle of propaganda and centre of loyalty, was a leader, 
Benito Mussolini. 

_ The parliamentary group of the Fascio at once made 
its influence felt in the Chamber and secured the annul- 
ment of the election of that ignominious deserter who 
ore the name of Misiano. He was expelled from the 
tivilized world. There were some memorable speeches 
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from Mussolini, who was followed by other able speakers, 
specializing in juridical, economic, and military matters. 

The Party announced its creed in the following words: 
“The nation is not the sum-total of living units, nor is it 
an instrument to be used by Parties for their own ends, 
but an organism which comprehends the long series of 
generations of which each particular one is a transient 
element. It is the supreme synthesis of all the material 
and immaterial values of the race.’’ The Party regards 
the State as a juridical incarnation of the nation, and holds 
the form taken by its political institutions to be efficacious 
in so far as they express and safeguard national values, 
The State is sovereign, and its sovereignty cannot and should 
not be infringed or diminished by the Church, which should 
enjoy the amplest guarantee of liberty in the exercise of 
its spiritual functions. The liberty of the citizen is limited 
by the sovereign right of the State. 

From these ideals, which represent the highest en- 
lightened aspect of the Fascist conception, we pass on to 
the more immediate objectives of its concrete activity, 
which may be summed up as follows: The restoration of 
the finances of the State and the local administrations to 
stability by vigorous economies; administrative decentral- 
ization with a view to the simplification of the services; 
a jealous protection of the taxpayers’ money, and the 
distribution of taxation on an equitably proportional basis; 
the encouragement of every initiative which promotes 
national production and fertilizes the seed of thrift; the 
suppression of public works undertaken for electoral interests 
and the preparation of an organic scheme for carrying 
out such works as correspond to economic demands and the 
requirements of defence; the restoration to private enter- 
prise of industrial undertakings which the State has not 
shown itself competent to manage satisfactorily. 

To achieve these ends the aim of the Fascist movement 
is to impose discipline on the struggle of classes by recog: 
nizing juridically organizations both of workmen and of en- 
ployers and to prohibit strikes in the public services. It 
recognizes the function in the social order of private property 
both as a right and as involving an obligation to increase 
the national patrimony. It regards the school as an agency 
for the training of persons properly equipped to ensure 
the economic and historical progress of the nation, as well 
as the hearth whereon the fire of intellectual life is mait- 
tained. Comprehensively speaking, it is a political, econom 
cal, and militant organism. Politically it should open its ranks 
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to all who sincerely accept its principles and submit to its 
discipline. It has its part in every manifestation of national 
life, reaffirming in practice the postulates of its doctrine. 
Economically it contemplates the constitution of professional 
corporations which will substantially adhere to the national 
programme of the Fascio. In its fighting organization the 
Party is identified with its squadrons, and it has formed 
a volunteer militia at the service of the State. 

The N.F.P., after the first acute struggle with the 
subversives, after the first political and municipal victories 
at elections, devoted its attention to the syndicalist move- 
ment, so as to win over those organizations of the working- 
classes which might have arrested or impeded its march. 
Syndicalism is a characteristic social phenomenon of modern 
life. Workmen and peasants have tried the experiment 
of coalition, and they regard the trade syndicate as offering 
the most effective and secure protection to their interests. 
Those who adhere to the Fascio believe that these forces 
may be utilized to promote its more extended development, 
to contribute the energy indispensable to make it dominate 
the nation. 

It began by absorbing the leagues of the farmers in the 
Po Valley. It then penetrated into the employee class and 
gained the industrial area. It has formed the National 
Association of Railwaymen, with headquarters at Bologna; 
the National Syndicate of Post and Telephone Workers, 
with headquarters at Milan; the Seamen’s Corporation, 
with headquarters at Genoa; the Corporation of the Theatre 
and the Theatrical Industries, with headquarters at Milan; 
and it has organized an Italian Federation of Syndicalist 
Corporations. 

Now, since Fascism has, as we have pointed out, assumed 
the task of substituting collaboration for the conflict of 
classes, it has had to give Syndicalism a new connotation. 
Not only the workmen’s corporations, but also the masters’ 
associations, working-men and employers, both had to give 
their adhesion. When disagreements and conflicts of interests 
arise, the Fascio intervenes to examine and decide the 
issue, having regard to the collective interest of the country, 
which must always be superior to that of particular classes. 
Thus comes into being “Integral Syndicalism,” the aim 
of which is to make the usefulness of the agents of national 
production harmonize with their advantage. 

On August 1, 1922 the Socialist Party and the Con- 
federations of Labour, acting at its orders, promoted a 
general strike in the whole of Italy. The directors of the 
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Fascisti regarded this strike as a challenge, accepted it, 
and ordered an immediate mobilization of all adherents, 
Incidents and conflicts at once ensued; trains driven by 
Fascisti were attacked by gunfire in the open country, 
others were diverted or derailed. In certain cities the 
struggle between the latter and the organizers of the strike 
was sanguinary. At Bari there was 1 killed and many 
wounded, at Leghorn 6 killed and 100 wounded, at Genoa 
1 killed and 14 wounded, at Milan 7 killed and 60 wounded, 
There were also casualties at Bologna and elsewhere. The 
Fascisti, well-disciplined, under military organization, enter- 
prising and gallantly reckless of their lives, set fire to the 
Chambers of Labour, destroyed the Socialist organizations, 
and took possession of the communal administrations. 

On August 2nd the N.F.P. boldly announced that it 
would occupy all the provincial capitals with its militia 
if between the 2nd and the 3rd the Government had proved 
unable to re-establish the authority of the law. A memorable 
episode then took place. On the afternoon of August 3rd 
the Fascisti unexpectedly entered the Palazzo Marino 
at Milan, the seat of the Socialist municipal administration, 
and there hoisted the tricolor flag. The Socialist councillors, 
who for several years had been in power in that city, were 
compelled to withdraw, and an applauding crowd escorted 
thither Gabriele d’Annunzio, who happened to be in Milan. 
The poet addressed the people, appealing for peace, bidding 
them think of the future of the fatherland. 

The general strike ended. The Socialist Party was 
extinguished. The Fascisti celebrated their victory by 
mobilizing and issuing a stirring appeal to the country, 
This was the first national warning addressed to the Govern- 
ment, to the State. 

On September 20th Mussolini spoke at Udine. Sep 
tember 20th is a fateful date in Italian history, which recalls 
the liberation of Rome from the secular temporal power 
of the Pope. That was the day on which he spoke at 
the place where the supreme military command had its 
headquarters during the war. He dealt with internal and 
with foreign affairs, no longer as a propagandist or a rebel, 
but as a statesman. He said that it was Italy’s good fortune 
to have an army of Fascisti side by side with her regulat 
army. The following words there pronounced by him made 
a deep impression on the whole nation. ‘I believe that 
the Monarchy has no interest in placing obstacles in the 
way of what we must now call the Fascist revolution. 
He illustrated clearly, without ambiguity, his concept 
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which little more than a month later was triumphantly to 
revail. 

; Addressing a crowd full of enthusiasm and faith at 
Cremona on September 26th, Mussolini closed his speech 
with words of which historians of the Fascist movement 
should take note. “ What,” he inquired, “is the meaning 
of that subtle thrill of which we become aware when we 
hear the note of the cannons of the Piave ? It signifies that 
the Piave was not the end. It is from the Piave, from 
Vittorio Veneto, from victory that the men who wear our 
badge began their course. From the banks of the Piave 
we have started on a march which cannot be stayed until 
we have reached the supreme goal, Rome.” The conquest 
of political power was therefore not an improvization or 
an accident, but a plan deliberately thought out, developed 
on calculated lines, entrusted to collaborators who would 
not fail in its execution, and proclaimed to the masses 
when the time was ripe. 

On October 24th Mussolini went to Naples, where he 
was deliriously welcomed by the whole of Southern Italy. 
He spoke at the Carlo Felice Theatre and opened the 
Fascist Congress. This Congress was to last for several 
days, but he himself returned on the 26th to Milan, and 
the headquarters of the Fascisti were transferred to Rome. 
The whole of Italy was in a state of feverish excitement. 
What was happening ? The Government had lost its bear- 
ings ; it perceived that an agitation was stirring the country, 
but it did not understand its significance, and could not 
gauge its extent or whether it would last, much less foresee 
its reflex action. On October 27th the King came to Rome, 
discussed the situation in the country with the President 
of the Council, and invited the views of some eminent 
parliamentarians. 

It has already been mentioned that the political direction 
of the Fascisti was now in Rome. We may add that the 
nilitary command had established itself in Perugia. The 
march on Rome was arranged between the two, and in 
the night between October 27th and 28th armed bands of 
black shirts set out from every city in Italy. The Ministry 
of Signor Facta tendered their resignations, but in view 
of the menaced encirclement of Rome by the Fascist army, 
they proclaimed the state of siege throughout the country. 
The King, who had passed the whole period of the war 
at the front, had a clear vision of the tragic consequences of 
a terrible civil strife and refused to sign the decree imposing 
the state of siege. His action showed great prescience. 

VOL, LXXXI 35 
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On October 29th Rome was surrounded by more thay 
a hundred thousand black shirts. The Ministerial crisis 
could not be prolonged, and the King telegraphed to 
Mussolini, who was at Milan, inviting him to come to Rome 
because he wished to entrust him with the duty of forming 
a new Ministry. Mussolini left at once, made a triumphal 
journey, arrived at Rome on the morning of the 30th, and 
acclaimed by the crowd, proceeded directly to the Quirinal, 
where he presented himself to the King in his black shirt 
and pronounced the following words: ‘I ask your Majesty's 
pardon for presenting myself in the black shirt, returning 
from a battle, happily bloodless, which had to be engaged, 
I bring to your Majesty the Italy of Vittorio Veneto reconse- 
crated by the latest victory, and I am your Majesty’s faithful 
servant.” 

Having been charged with the formation of a Ministry, 
Mussolini carried out his difficult task in a few hours and 
took his list the same evening to the King, who regarded 
the selection as felicitous and acceptable. Mussolini reserved 
for himself the portfolios of the Interior and Foreign Affairs, 
assigning the War Office to General Diaz, and the Ministry 
of Marine to Admiral Thaon de Revel, the two victorious 
commanders of the land and sea forces. He entrusted the 
other several Ministries to technical experts and men of 
exceptional competence, adopting as criterion not so much 
the political standpoint as the necessity of a wise and 
efficacious distribution of labour which would promote 4 
healthy restoration. Italy was at last to have an effective 
Government of reconstruction. 

The Fascisti who had boldly accomplished the march 
to Rome entered the capital in perfect order as welcome 
guests. They were reviewed by Mussolini and then defiled 
before the King, after which they proceeded to the station 
and returned to their homes. 

Mussolini convened the Chamber and the Senate for 
November 18th, and obtained a grant of full powers 
in order that he might resolve, without too much oral 
discussion, the vexed problems of our economic, political, 
and moral conditions. He immediately set to work with 
uninterrupted and tireless application. The programme 
covers an immense field, and it is not to be anticipated 
that it can be accomplished in a few months. Our agricul 
tural production must be intensified, our industrial activity 
encouraged, and the movement of commerce stimulated. 
It is indispensable that expenditure should be reduced by 
the suppression of everything which belongs to luxwy 
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and is not strictly necessary. State functionaries and 
officials must be required to concentrate all their energies 
scrupulously on their duties. The school, in all its successive 
stages, must become a shrine of instruction and education 
which will prompt the brain to research and fill the heart 
with love and gratitude. A national economy, progressively 
developed, must enable us as rapidly as possible to balance 
the budget of the State, to eliminate gradually the in- 
equalities of life and the depreciation of the currency, 
putting an end to disproportionate speculation and securing 
adequate remuneration to labour. 

We have thus summarized, briefly and synthetically, 
the history and the import of “ Facismo.” We look forward 
to celebrating shortly the first results of its activities in 
operation. 

Finrero VIRGILIt 
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A WALK ROUND ETON 


It may have occurred to some Old Etonian parents to 
consider, before giving their son his first view of Eton, 
what is the best way of approaching the school, so as to 
make the deepest impression on a boy to whom Eton has 
been a household word for many years before he actually 
sees it. Four ways of approach are possible. It is con- 
ceivable that an old master of the Beagles might choose 
to leave the train at Datchet, and walk along what was 
once a lonely lane but to-day is fringed with two yearly 
lengthening rows of houses, till he reaches the kennels 
which meant so much to him in Eton days. As he returns, 
after a long visit, from the kennels to the road, he will have 
on his right the great expanse of Agar’s Plough, visible 
occasionally over the high hedge: less than a quarter of 
a mile farther on he will pass into the Playing Fields, and 
at the end of five minutes he may either turn into Cloisters 
and find himself in the very heart of Eton, or pass under 
the gateway which leads into Weston’s Yard. 

It is equally conceivable that an old captain of the Boats 
might prefer to row from Maidenhead, past Bray and 
Monkey Island and Queen’s Eyot, down the old familiar 
reaches to Surly Hall. Then, after he has rounded the 
corner of the reach which leads to the Locks, the first distant 
prospect of Eton College Chapel awaits him and, a little 
farther on, the first comprehensive view, and one of the 
loveliest, of Windsor Castle. As soon as he has passed 
through the Locks the reaches of the river will be as sacred 
to him as Tiber, Father Tiber, was to the Roman of another 
day. Behind him Boveney Weir is calling, though now 
no more a bathing-place: a few hundred yards below there 
is the starting place of the house fours race, where ‘‘ Rushes” 
once divided the river and still live on in the lovely music 
of “Round the rushes and home again.” Probably, if 
the end of the summer half is near, one or more house fours 
may be waiting to row a course, with the sun behind them 
setting over Dorny Common in the distance. And then 
and there, with pardonable excuse, the Old Blue will ** recol- 
lect his races.” Just there, almost opposite the little bridge 
on the left bank, was the rypeck where he swamped in 
the Sculling as he was turning only a few feet behind the 
winner. It seems to him to have happened only yesterday: 
was it really twenty years ago? The next year, when he 
was thought a certainty, his arms gave just below Athens: 
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but his last year—read the inscription on his school shield ! 
And now very slowly he will scull past Athens, the bathing- 
place which has lately become the property of the school 
‘in memory,” as is recorded in the inscription on the 
Acropolis, of one “who spent here many of the happiest 
hours of his boyhood”; and then comes the famous reach, 
where the race for house fours is very often won, between 
Upper Hope and Sandbank. Just there, he was still two 
lengths behind, on the way down, in the famous “ pulling,” 
in which the other pair, favoured by the Eton station, on 
the way up, had gained five lengths before the railway 
bridge, and his pair drew level for the first time a little 
below the same bridge, four hundred yards from the finish, 
and perhaps his son will be told how at another house, 
where two of his father’s closest friends boarded, the 
hymn sung at prayers on that night was ‘‘ Now thank we 
all our God,” and how that tutor told his father’s tutor 
that he guessed the reason why his boys had chosen that 
particular hymn. And now Hester’s shed is reached, 
utterly unworthy of its lovely name, except that—“ yes, 
it was there that, in the final for house fours, bow at 
m’ tutor’s drew level with stroke in the leading boat, gave 
the preconcerted signal ‘up,’ and we were clear of them 
by the railway bridge—and, by the by, it was just there that 
m’ tutor on his horse was watching a practice start of a 
junior four, and when the coach said ‘ go,’ my tutor ‘ went,’ 
tight over his startled horse’s head, and just at the same 
place years afterwards another tutor, coaching his house 
four, rode over the bank on his bicycle, disappeared under 
the stream, re-appeared and instantly shouted ‘ Two, 
you're late.’ 

Very soon the Old Etonian will have reached Brocas 
Clamp and “ by Jove, that’s the place where on the last 
night of the half, the night after house fours, the year 
we won, a lot of small town boys were playing at rowing 
the same race on the bank, but eventually they quarrelled 
because they all wished to be m’ tutor’s, and refused to 
tepresent the two defeated boats.” And soon after this 
tats will have been reached. During all this time the 
castle will have been making an impression on the small 

y in the stern all the deeper, perhaps, because he does 
not realize the fact. Indeed, from every point of distant 
view the castle is magnificent, and probably has no rival, 
since Chinon on the Vienne is only a ruin, in all the world. 
Some of the best views of it are from the river between 
Athens and Windsor Bridge. The special charm of the 
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castle is that it is never the same. It is, far more than 
the moon, a thing of moods and changes. It has the not 
of the “‘ eternal feminine,” the appeal of “infinite variety,” 
You will never see it again as you saw it yesterday. But 
the castle only reveals itself to the castle-lover. It is best 
to walk two together, or you may chance to miss that 
transitory gleam. We saw it yesterday just above Boveney 
Lock, or rather my companion saw it and, thanks to the 
sudden warning “Look! The Castle!” I, too, was just 
in time to see. And what I saw was this. From a cold 
and cloudy evening sky the sun flashed a momentary 
signal. And the castle seemed to answer, as the white 
light touched it, and was transfigured before us. Windsor 
was abolished: the whole castle, but nothing except the 
castle, was visible, in glory. It was good to witness that 
transfiguration—once. 

It is a very different story when you are inside the castle 
walls, faced by the restorations and improvements of the 
last century, but on the river you are distant enough to 
know nothing of all this. It should be added that there 
is another view from Windsor Park, after the road has 
turned to the left at the far end of the Long Walk, where 
the castle at a distance of three miles looks unearthly in 
its beauty, and recalls 


The enchanted towers of Carbonek, 
A castle like a rock upon a rock, 


But naturally that view is seldom won by the ordinary 
Eton boy, who rarely wanders further than the Castle 
Terrace, even on a Sunday evening. 

We have discussed two ways of approaching Eton: a 
third, from Slough, might be chosen not unreasonably by 
an old captain of the Eleven. The road itself is straight 
and unattractive, but very soon the wide expanse of Agar’s 
Plough (which is, I believe, the largest cricket-ground in 
the world) is visible, spreading away, acre after acre, on 
our left. Here the Winchester match was played for the 
first time in 1902, owing to the accident of a summer flood 
which put Upper Club out of action in that rainy June, 
and here it has been played ever since. At the far end of 
the great ground is the thatched shelter which was put 
up only a year or two ago in memory of those many members 
of the “ Ramblers” who fell in the Great War. But the 
Pavilion, which is unfortunately less beautiful, dominates 


the ground. The Latin words under the clock appeal 
to convey an ill-omened hint to each batsman to “ retum 
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quickly, as he has promised to do,” but were, I believe, 
intended to remind boys of the obligation to be in time 
for boys’ dinner. On one side of the pavilion is the bowling 
shed, which probably serves a useful purpose, and is in 
harmony with the beautiful surroundings. We say this 
with deep gratitude, for the racket courts at the far end 
of Sixpenny abide to prove how ugly such buildings are 
likely to be. On the other side of the pavilion stands a 
beautiful old barn, which at one time some idealists hoped 
might itself have been converted into a pavilion: it was 
a delightful dream, but, owing to probably insuperable 
objections, it remained unfulfilled. Had it been possible, 
it would have looked as modest and as pleasant as the 
little memorial to an Old Wykehamist on Winchester meads. 

But it is time to proceed. Agar’s Plough is left behind, 
Beggars’ Bridge is reached, and now Upper Club, the 
loveliest of all cricket grounds, is on our left hand. The 
loveliest of all? Yes, in its own way: the Winchester 
ground has another way, quite different, but also very 
lovely. From a cricketer’s point of view there are draw- 
backs to Upper Club, when the shadows lengthen from the 
trees, and the westering sun is in one batsman’s eyes, but 
to sit and watch cricket at will under these elms is perfect 
happiness. In the ’seventies all the dry bobs were expected 
to come and watch all school matches, for there were then 
no other games allowed on match days: boys lay on rugs 
all round the ground, in top hats and Eton dress, for the 
regulation dress was obligatory on all spectators. I 
remember, on my way down to a school match, passing 
two boys who had been sent away from Upper Club by 
the supreme authority because they ventured into the 
sacred circle without the regulation top hat and black coat. 
Custom is a tyrant, but boys are unconscious of its tyranny : 
the top hat seemed as inevitable at all school matches then 
as it seems to-day up town, or on the way to school. I 
have heard an Old Etonian express a fervent wish that the 
custom of wearing top hats at Eton may cease, before it 
becomes consecrated by immemorial tradition: the custom 
1s, at present, hardly more than a hundred years old. With 
this hope I sympathize, and indeed I would go further 
still: why wear hats at all? There is no conceivable reason 
why boys should ever wear them, except under the midday 
summer sun, and then a top hat is ideally unsuitable. Hats 
are no longer the general rule at the universities: common 
sense prevails slowly, but it does prevail at last: the old 
impossible starched shirt passed at Eton almost in a single 
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half: the Athanasian Creed is no longer read; and “ while 
there is death, there is hope ” is as true of dress as of creeds, 
But this digression has been much too long, and has no 
interest possibly for the parent, and certainly not for the boy, 
except in so far as he may one day be benefited by this 
or any other change. The conversation in the slowly passi 
fly goes back to cricket. “In 1881 A. G. Steel hit P. J, 
de Paravacini through the topmost leaves of an elm, now 
fallen, into the Triangle (it was then Middle Club), and 
Thornton, a dozen years before, hit clean into the Slough 
road—there were giants in those days—but ‘the victory 
which made ring the meads’ (I have often told you all 
about it) affected me more than it did Bridges, I can promise 
you. Remember, I promised you 10s. as soon as you can 
say that poem without a mistake.”’ 

But here we are at fifteen-arch bridge—no, there are 
not fifteen arches now, only three, but once upon a time 
there are said to have been fifteen. And now look at 
College. There they are, the old College buildings of 
glorious red brick, which has mellowed in the suns of almost 
five centuries; but that newer building is an afterthought, 
projecting at a curious angle, bold or ugly, as you please, 
almost into College Field. It was built in 1886 and, when 
it was half finished, an Eton master, who cared intensely 
for all beautiful things, and very specially for the beauty 
of Eton, offered to have it pulled down at his own expense, 
on condition that it should be rebuilt parallel to the north 
side of Cloisters, by an extension of the existing wing, 
which would then have taken the place of the College stables. 
As the stables had almost ceased to be used, there would 
have been no objection to their abolition: the Provost's 
garden, it is true, would have been overlooked to some 
extent, but otherwise the gain would have been immeasur- 
ably great. But by this time the fly has reached the 
Burning Bush, and there we leave it. 

There remains one other way of coming to Eton, and 
that is the usual way, by which nine out of ten boys are 
sure to come, from Windsor Station. As we cross the bridge, 
we get a good view of “ Rafts” on the left, where formerly 
the race for house fours used to end, and a good excuse 
for quoting: 


Now the shade of the bridge is above us, 

And ‘“m’ tutor’s” have won it again. 
And so we come to the narrow, noisy, beloved High Street, 
where the boy will be shown the particular tailor, bootmaker, 
haberdasher (what a name!) to whom as his father’s sol 
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he must inevitably go. We pass “ Tap” on the left, where 
beer is no longer sold, and this, I think, is one of the few 
changes of later years which is almost universally approved. 
Other reforms may have been equally or even more desir- 
able, but that is not the point. (I hope our Old Etonian 
will agree with me.) And nearly opposite “Tap” there 
used to be a shop which, I believe, bore the name of Stevens, 
and which rose to fame, or rather notoriety, in the summer 
of 1871. The owner of this shop, in which models and 
objets dart were sold, chose to adopt as a sign of his trade 
a model of a boat, which quite unreasonably offended the 
boys, and was by them removed. The owner promptly 
replaced it, with the word ‘“ Resurgam” underneath. 
This might seem to be asking for trouble: certainly trouble 
came. On “ Election” Saturday, the last “ Election” 
Saturday, thanks to this trouble, that ever was, a large 
number of boys determined to remove the offending model 
once again, and once for all. Something of a riot ensued, 
and a well-known master intervened. The boys were 
furious, ceased to be boys and became an angry mob, as 
the mélée surged towards Barne’s Pool. The master was 
on the bridge, and some one thought and said “over the 
hridge.”” Madness is infectious, and madness very nearly 
had its will. Just in time two other masters appeared, 
one a most dutiful and devoted mathematical master, and 
the other admirable as a classic and an oar. And so what 
might have been a tragedy was averted, but only just averted. 
I was told the facts by one who, as a lower boy, was present 
at the time, witnessed his tutor’s interference, and the 
result. Very shortly afterwards, on the same evening, 
the tutor, who had so narrowly escaped, presided over 
the “sock”? supper which was generally given by every 
house-master to his boys on Election Saturday. My 
informant (and this is the reason why I have recalled a 


/ tale which has been often told) was present at that “sock ” 


supper, and remembers that he was greatly impressed by 
the genial friendliness of his tutor, who only a few moments 
before had been fighting almost for his life, and was now 
laughing and joking as unconcernedly as if he had been 
one of the spectators, and not the protagonist of the scene. 
He told me that he was certain that the other boys were 
similarly impressed, and that one result of the discreditable 
episode was the increased respect with which the boys of 
his house regarded their tutor. 

Personally, I only knew him as a division master, and 
greatly respected him. I had, however, two grievances, 
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first because he once recited a long saying-lesson from 
the Ajax to us, instead of our saying it to him. | 
was deaf to the impressiveness of his recitation, remem- 
bering only that I had learnt a long saying-lesson, knew 
it, and wished to be marked for it: on the other hand, 
@ member of the VIII in his division, who had not 
learnt it, regarded the abnormal action of the division 
master as a direct interference of Providence on his behalf. 
My other grievance was equally selfish. We had been told 
that a voluntary paper would be set in Collections on 
Forsyth’s Life of Cicero: and I, with a grubby eye on marks, 
read up the book with extreme care. Eventually no such 
paper was set, and I was unrestrained enough to ask after 
it. I was told by the division master that he had not for. 
gotten, but that there was no convenient time to have 
the paper: it was explained to me by an Oppidan in the 
division, whose son a few years ago won the Newcastle, 
that to remind a master of such a thing was most unsports- 
manlike. And that, I grant, was true: but I still think 
that if I had held my tongue, as I ought to have done, 
perhaps I should have had a right to cherish a grievance, 
whereas, by the course which I adopted, I only succeeded 
in putting myself completely in the wrong. Anyhow, | 
had read the book, and still to some extent remember it, 

So now, by any one of these four ways we have come to 
the precincts of Eton. Before we go further let us pause 
for a little on Barne’s Pool Bridge, and look eastward across 
the pool. A hundred yards away, rather to the right, 4 
little bridge crosses one of Eton’s many streams: the gate, 
on the near end of the bridge, bears the kindly legend 
“Et Amicorum.” Thirty years ago the place was a desert; 
it is now a Paradise. And those, who have the privilege 
of entry know that behind a foreground of flowers the 
“* sreat vision”’ of the south side of College Chapel awaits 
them there. And now, from Barne’s Pool Bridge look 
westwards. There, too, if small may be compared to great, 
that which was a bare field twenty years ago has become 
a little pleasaunce. The daffodils dance there in March, 
and in July it is “roses, roses everywhere”; two 


have nested there for many Mays; to watch them, passers-by 
often pause for a minute on the bridge. From the bridge, 
if the great Head Master had had his way and Lower Chapel 
had been built on the south and not the north side of the 
quadrangle, there would have been a view of both chapels; 
standing on that bridge he quoted in hope: “ Parva sub 
ingenti matris se subjicit umbra.” In the great flood 
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November 1894 the bridge was the only dry land between 
the insurgent waters: all down the High Street boats and 
punts were plying, and the water stood high in the dining- 
room of Gulliver’s, the first boys’ house on the left-hand 
side of the road. Close to the entrance of Gulliver’s passage 
is a bronze copy of the marble Athena mourning for her 
children, which was placed there, with a sad significance, 
only a year or two before the Great War. The passage 
between Gulliver’s and the famous house which was once 
Hale’s makes a pleasant impression, recalling, or trying to 
recall, a courtyard in a Dutch picture. Yet at first the 
flower-tubs with the daisies and red geraniums, which have 
become traditional, gave offence to some. An old member 
of the famous house once indignantly remarked, on revisiting 
Eton: “There are flower-tubs in our passage now; we 
should have rolled them out pretty quick if they had tried 
that in our time.” I have little doubt that what he said 
was true, and I have a vision of gigantic boys, in the old 
heroic days, rolling the tubs along the passage till they 
crashed into the street. Be that as it may, there was never 
an Eton house more passionately devoted than Hale’s to 
the house tutor, whose widow, happily still with us, is 
the last representative of that great bygone age. 

A hundred yards farther on we are opposite the entrance 
of school yard: one old Etonian has told me that he never 
passes through that gateway without thanking God for 
the beauty of Eton. From end to end of the colonnade 
under Upper School, which I like to go on thinking that 
Wren himself designed, though the evidence, or the want 
of evidence, is against me, are blazoned the many names 
of those boys who died for King and Country in the Great 
War, with whom “the spring vanished from the year.” 
“Transierunt in lucem sanctam’”’ you will read farther 
on, just before you reach the steps which lead up to chapel ; 
“Per tenebras in lucem sanctam transierunt”’ would be 
the order in which most of us would have placed those 
words, but I think that the present order is a stroke of 
genius, convincingly right. Another moment and we find 
ourselves in chapel. 

A famous Eton master used to set in old days the Sunday 
question: ‘‘ Which of the brasses in College Chapel do you 
like best ?°’ Indignant colleagues protested: “‘ How can 
you expect the boys to read through all the brasses ?” 
But he, quite unmoved, would justify his question thus: 
If a boy is uninterested he can copy out the words on 
any brass, and say he likes this brass as well as any other 
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—but here and there a boy may be genuinely interested, 
and may love to linger over the words of brasses lovingly 
written, some last year, some many years ago.” I should 
like to say something of a few of these brasses now. The 
very first by the door of chapel strikes a happy chord, 
“Ita maerent ut triumphent gaudio recolentes laetitiae 
auctorem...,” ie. “Joy triumphs for the mourners 
over sorrow as they remember one who was the very source 
of joy... .,” and surely this version contrasted with the 
original shows once again the immeasurable superiority 
of Latin over other languages for memorial inscriptions, 
Greek and English are, I believe, the two greatest languages, 
but almost every language has some special excellence of 
its own: French offers, perhaps, the loveliest means of 
conversation, and Latin even more certainly is unrivalled 
for inscriptions in prose. There is good reason for the 
tradition which almost excludes any other language from 
the ante-chapel. Let me say something of a few of those 
inscriptions which happen to appeal to me most. 

One in particular has little beyond the name and a 
text from the Vulgate: “‘ Nunc scio vere quia misit Dominus 
angelum suum.” This once, and perhaps only this once, 
it could be truly said that “‘ God sent his angel.” The Old 
Etonian of whom this was written died before he was 
thirty, but not before he had served the school almost 
uniquely, as boy and man. He loved all beautiful things, 
and helped others to share his love: he excelled in games, 
and had many friends. As a boy at Eton he was called 
the Angel: and I remember meeting him, when he was 
a master, as he came back from a solitary run, near the 
gate of Agar’s Plough, and thinking that I had never seen 
any sight more glorious. He might have been one of 
Botticelli’s archangels. When he died many of his colleagues 
suggested some words for the memorial brass in chapel, 
but all our words seemed inadequate: at last, Mr. A. C. 
Ainger found the passage in the Vulgate ‘‘God sent 
his angel,’ and that expressed everything in one short 
sentence. 

Not far away is the brass of one who made perhaps 4 
deeper impression on his own generation at Eton than any 
other boy, J. K. Stephen. In the inscription first suggested 
he was called “‘ poeta Etonensis,’”’ but the Provost refused to 
allow ‘‘ poeta.” nie he he was right. It was impossible 
for those, to whom J. K. §., physically and intellectually 
a giant, had been the hero of their boyhood, to view him 
dispassionately. He seemed to me, and still seems, the 
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test of all the boys that I have known. His ‘“‘ Old School 
ist” abides. I will quote one verse of that poem, the last: 


There were two good fellows I used to know 
—How distant it all appears ! 

We played together in football weather, 
And messed together for years: 

Now one of them’s wed, and the other’s dead 
So long that he’s hardly missed 

Save by us, who messed with him years ago: 
But we’re all in the Old School List. 


All these three were at Eton in 1877, three of the most 
distinguished boys of their time. The last survivor of the 
three died in 1895, but ‘‘ There they are in the Old School 
List.” I cannot resist giving just one specimen of 
Stephen’s undergraduate wit. ‘“‘I want,” he once said 
at King’s, “to hear Ryle preach, but I don’t want to be 
present at the service. Do you think I could come in, 
just before the sermon, bleeding at the nose?” As a boy 
at Eton he inspired awe in younger boys: in his last years 
he inspired everyone with love. ‘‘ We recall,” says the 
inscription, ‘‘ quali per novissimos annos abundans amore 
neminem sibi non devinxerit.”’ 

Here, too, is the brass of Harry Goodhart, the words 
of which we owe, I believe, to the late Professor Butcher. 
“His mind embraced ”’ we are told in noble Latin, “all 
the loveliest things.’ No greater praise could be imagined ; 
no less praise was due. He could do naturally without 
effort the things which others strive laboriously to do: 
at football he was like a thunderbolt: as a cricketer playing 
for the scholars of Trinity he once made seventy out of a 
total of eighty-two. It was hardly a surprise when he 
won the great distinction of being elected a Fellow of 
Trinity the first time that it was possible for him to com- 
pete. As soon as he heard of this, he went round to King’s 
totell J. K.S. ‘‘ They have made me,”’ he said, “a Fellow, 
amongst other things.” The announcement was made in 
a tone of complete indifference; and J. K. S., who cared 
almost as much as Goodhart did, suppressed his enthusiasm 
with the same masterfulness and answered: ‘‘ What other 
things?” These two died in the prime of life: but 
many of the brasses in the ante-chapel preserve the memory 
of those who died young. One tells of a boy devoted to 
the study of bird life: “Quem Deus et ipse passerum non 
immemor placide dormientem in sinum suscepit.” I have 
been told that when years ago the head master of a famous 
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Scotch school read these words his eyes filled with tears, 
Indeed, there is something touching in the truth that the 
boy was very near to God in his loving care for the birds, 
There is another inscription which tells of a boy who 
longed to do something for the glory of God, and whos 
prayer was heard, and his wish fulfilled, although he died 


before he was sixteen. Another speaks of an Eton master, } 


who died about twelve years ago, as the “ champion of the 
weak.” Indeed, that was always true of him. Just after 
leaving Eton he was actually fined for assaulting a man 
who was ill-treating a dog, and it was remarked more than 
once of him that he seemed to prefer the weaker boys, 


who specially needed protection, to the athletic sons of} 


fathers who had represented the school at Henley, or at 
Lord’s. Naturally enough this is not a common trait in 
a house master. And now let us glance at the three flags 
in the ante-chapel. One is a French flag, and underneath 
are the initials W. G. F. and the words “ Bois Grenier.”” The 


words are full of meaning for those who understand, but} 


they need interpretation for most visitors. W. G. F, 
during his boyhood and the few years of manhood which 
were given to him, had often dreamed of fighting for 
England, and it was granted to him to see the battles of 
his dreams. First came a few splendid years of school- 
mastering, and then the Great War which he had foreseen. 
He rushed to arms, fought and suffered and rejoiced in 
suffering, till the worst of the winter was over, and just 
before his first and only leave he rescued that flag, crossing 
No Man’s Land in the dark and climbing the tree where 
the Germans had hung in derision the precious thing which 
they had captured from the French. To some of us that 
flag means more than anything else in chapel: it represents 
just “‘one crowded hour” of his most glorious life. 


Swiftly you won your uttermost desire, 
Dream-lover, lover of Eton, heart of fire. 

You served the school and England, and abide 
Safe, with the flag you saved, and satisfied. 


His life-story is told in those four lines. 

It was only the other day that the two flags on the 
west wall came to have a meaning for me. Of course such 
tattered emblems are always sacred anywhere, and make 
an appeal to all. But these two flags had no special signif 
cance for me till a sermon of the Head Master’s gave them 
life. And then I learnt these facts from one of our Eton 
historians. Those very flags have often been carried behind 
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ars, the regimental band while it played the “(Qa ira.” And 
the how did a French revolutionary song become the march- 
rds. |} music of an English regiment? ‘“ Tournai,” inscribed 
vho} among the titles of fame on one of the two flags, has refer- 
ose ence to the war against revolutionary France in 1794. 
lied) Towards evening this particular regiment found itself 
ter,) almost surrounded by the French. And then the colonel 
the) saved the situation thus. He and some other officers, 
fter familiar with the “‘ (Ca tune, whistled it to the band, who 
nan} rose to the occasion, and in a few minutes reproduced it 
han} perfectly. Then in the twilight, to the sound of the French 
nys,), revolutionary march-music, this English regiment passed 
off unchallenged through the encompassing French army, and 
at) returned in safety home. There, however, by way of 
;inf’ Nemesis, a disagreeable surprise awaited them. For, when 
lags} after landing at Portsmouth, they marched through the 
ath streets to the revolutionary tune, which the regimental 
The} band played once more as an audible thank-offering for 
but} their deliverance, they are said to have been stoned by an 
Ff. indignant populace, who imagined that the regiment had 
ich mutinied. 
for A third story tells how at Valenciennes, in 1793, the 
; off colonel of the same glorious regiment ordered the band to 
ool- § try the “‘Ca ira”’ tune with the comment: “‘ We’ll beat them 
en, — at their own damned tune.” And that would account for 
inf the facility with which, at the critical moment in the following 
just} year at Tournai, the tune was caught up by the band. 
sing And now it is time to enter chapel. It is nearly fifty years 
ere | ago since I sat there for the first time, and the boy next 
ich § to me whispered with more enthusiasm than discernment : 
hat? “What beautiful glass in the windows!” In the right- 
ntsf hand corner, as you enter, just above the stalls, there is 
still a dark patch of paint, which deserves your notice, 
because it is the only visible relic of the frescoes which 
once adorned the wall, and which perhaps our generation 
may be privileged to see, if any lover of art, who is also 
a lover of Eton, is willing to defray the expense of investi- 
gating the question whether the paintings concealed by 
the stalls are still in a reasonable state of preservation. 
the | 1t is wonderful to think that we have had all these years 
uch | 2 little Herculaneum of our own in College Chapel. “ Fair 
ake | 18 the hope, and the venture glorious.” 
sift A wonderful article in The Times early in May must 
em | have made many eyes sparkle and some hearts beat quicker 
ton}, &t the thought of the possibilities which may still lie, safely 
ind}, Hidden, behind those soulless stalls. I will not recall the 
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story of the good men who, in early Victorian days, in spits 
of the efforts of the Prince Consort, had their disastrous 
will. ‘‘ The house itself, if it could find a voice, would 
tell a tale for our enlightenment.” 

The story of chapel has been often told, and I can add 
nothing to its interest. But I can at least recall one memor. 
able incident which deserves not to be forgotten. Some 
fifteen years ago the Master of Trinity was to preach, but 
owing to a recent accident he did not feel equal to walkin 
the whole length of chapel. Accordingly it was sett 
that he should enter by the north door, which is close to 
the pulpit, just before the service was finished. 

The north door opened as the hymn before the sermon 
began, and a master, not in orders, entered, mounted the 
pulpit stairs, and arranged some books and a manuscript, 
which he was carrying, on the cushion. He then descended, 
and left the chapel, shortly to return with the disabled 
preacher, whom he assisted with some difficulty up the 
pulpit stairs. And—this is one point of the story (for it 
illustrates the native dignity of the two men concerned) 
—throughout this unusual scene not a boy in chapel smiled. 
And then the sermon began. The boys must have expected 
just what anyone would expect from an infirm elderly 
man. But the voice of the preacher filled and thrilled the 
chapel. I have only space for one quotation. Butler 
had been speaking of the memorials to dead Etonians (it 
was many years before the Great War) in every land. Then 
he quoted, with the change of a single word, the Horatian 
line: ‘‘ What coast is free from blood of ours?” and by 
the substitution of “‘ yours” for “ ours,” raised the tone of 
querulous complaint to one of generous admiration. “ What 
coast is free from blood of yours?” Next he spoke of an 
old Etonian who was killed, in the cause of religion, on 
some far sea. And then he thundered: “ Again I ask, 
and I call earth and sea to witness, ‘ Quae caret ora cruore 
vestro?”’ Nor shall I ever forget the closing words of a 
lecture which he gave, I think, in the old School Library 
in Weston’s Yard many years ago, speaking as an old 
Head Master for his Harrovians. ‘‘ We are content,” he 
said, “‘to look up to you, so long as you will consent not 
to look down upon us.” 

I will not linger over the stalls. I have called them 
soulless, and that I think is true, but they are part of the 
history of chapel, and if only on that account their title 
to respect is indisputable. Many of the brasses are of 
quite recent date: I will only mention one, which i 
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perhaps the most recent of all. It is in memory of Cecil 
Spring Rice, our Ambassador at Washington, to whom, 
far more than to any other Englishman, was due the inter- 
vention of America in the war. Perhaps I may repeat here 
without impertinence what I have already written of him 
elsewhere. ‘‘ There was always something heavenly in 
Cecil Spring Rice, ambassador of ‘ another country,’ which 
he reveals to us in his last and loveliest poem, no less than 
of his own.”’ I have been told that that poem is to be 
printed at the end of the Libro doro which will be placed 
in the memorial chapel. It is well, for two reasons, that 
it should be so. Cecil Spring Rice had “the love that 
asks no questions, the love that pays the price,” and he 
paid it as certainly as the youngest of all those who died 
on many battlefields and live on in one book of gold. In 
that book it is fitting that he should have a place, and 
speak the final word: and, thanks to him, in that book 
the final word (this is my second reason) will be ‘‘ Peace.” 
For the last two lines which he wrote on that “ other 
country” are these: 


And soul by soul and silently her shining bounds increase, 
And her ways are ways of gentleness and all her paths are 
Peace. 


That is how Cecil Spring Rice’s lines are written, by what 
Plato calls ‘‘a divine chance,” in his tutor’s handwriting 
in my copy of the “ List of Etonians who fought in the 
Great War,” with ‘‘ Peace” overflowing the limits of the 
last line, and standing out, as the final word, the consumma- 
tion of all things, alone. 

It is interesting and noteworthy that almost all the 
most beautiful things which have been given to chapel 
in the last forty years are directly or indirectly due to 
the same tutor or his pupils. It was he who wrote to 
Mr. Watts to ask him if he would be willing to paint a 
replica of Sir Galahad for the College Chapel, and at 
what price. More than a year passed without an answer. 
And then the picture came, actually the original picture 
which Watts had begun some years before and laid aside, 
but now, in answer to the question, had completed. It 
came, a free gift, to the college “that the boys” in the 
words of Mr. R. A. Austen Leigh, in his admirable Eton 
Guide, “might have before their eyes a type of pure 
knighthood.” It came, as a revelation of beauty, one 
Sunday morning, as some of us remember well, adding a 
new splendour to the place. ‘‘ Love’s consecration of the 
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morning ways’”’ reveals, or attempts to reveal, the secret spol 


of the picture. Wai 
Then there is the tapestry, the loveliest that I know, you 
An angel guards the guiding star: It i 
rem 
The star, the star, dear angel guard it well of 8 
With loving faithful hands. We need it still visil 
To guide the feet that may not rest until 1 
They find Him, and the hearts that long to tell 
All they have hoped and feared. We need the spell of 1 
That drew the wizard kings to learn His will, Gua 
When love arose to follow, and fulfil ovel 
The star-lit hope renewed each night that fell. It i 
The flowers, the flowers, dear angel keep them pure, Eto 
We need their whiteness. Travel-stained are we, 
But they, the kings, have seen: their gifts endure. It v 
O! Love, I too would worship with the three, was 
Would gather a flower and give it, only sure seeil 
That hearts are restless till they rest in Thee. and 
deac 


The woven picture tells, of course, its own story, buf The 
these lines may serve to recall it to some of those who} wor 
have not seen it perhaps for years. Then there is thef step 
figure of Victory on the south face of the screen of Lupton’s “ et 
Chapel, which “is a cast” (I am quoting from the samef exse 
Eton Guide), “taken by permission of the Duke of Wellington § it; 
from the Victory in the hand of Canova’s colossal Napoleon,§ in t. 
now at Apsley House.” It will be remembered that} of ‘ 
Napoleon noticed at once that this Victory was turning her} ther 
back on him, and disliked the statue in consequence. line 
Finally, the Cross on the Altar was given by the boys in 
the same tutor’s house when he retired, ‘and is said to 
be one of the few things in the chapel given by a group 
of boys.”” As we leave by the north door of chapel, Wellesley'’s}, “ Th 
monument is above us, with the touching verses in which for « 
he renders thanks to the Mother for the gift of any honour ( 
he has won, and asks of her “‘ one last tear in remembrance# bo 
of me.” On our right, approached by well-worn steps, isf help 
the lovable little chantry which is to be part of the War} worc 
Memorial. It is to remain essentially unaltered, so that} very 
there is some hope, but, alas! little likelihood, that those} man 
responsible will not be referred to by their successors a8) is pr 
“disastrous” men. Certainly the chapel will be approached} of hi 
by the same well-worn steps, and the level of the floor wil} tells, 
be the same. Only what was once a shrine and lately served} to gi 
as a lumber-room will be once more a shrine. We leave} was. 
chapel by the north door, and pause for a moment befor) thin; 
descending the steps: it was there that Lord Rober#) link 


ret 


OW. 
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spoke, for the last time at Eton, in the first August of the 
War. I wonder whether, as we walk towards Cloisters, 
you will notice any change at the far end of school yard. 
It is only a little thing. The modern railings have been 
removed before they had time to become part of the history 
of school yard, and the walls with a fringe of flowers are 
visible to their base. The gain is unquestionable. 

Under the arch, on the left-hand side, ‘‘in the heart 
of Eton, and very near her heart,” is the memorial of the 
Guards. Indeed, in the last few years a change has come 
over Cloisters, thanks to the many memorials of the dead. 
It is now holy ground. Till quite lately names of present 
Etonians were often scratched or scribbled on the walls. 
It was an ugly custom, but not quite inexcusable. There 
was always the possibility of returning fifty years on and 
seeing your own name pointed out to visitors, as Shelley’s 
and Gladstone’s are to-day. But the memorials of the 
dead have vindicated an exclusive right to those walls. 
The inscriptions are not quite all in English. The noblest 
words, in my judgment, are in Latin. On the left of the 
steps that lead up to Hall you may read of one who died 
“et hic et illic quod decuit ut decuit et graviter et nobiliter 
exsecutus.” This is majestic: there is no other word for 
it: but there is little majesty in “he did the right thing 
in the right way,” which is the exact English equivalent 
of “quod decuit ut decuit exsecutus.” Nearly opposite 
there is a memorial tablet sacred to two brothers, with a 
line of Homer below: 


@rero adw vdatos, atap KA€os Eorat. 


“They will return nevermore, but their glory will abide 
for ever.”” It is the only Greek quotation in Cloisters. 
On the tablet on the last wall we read of ‘‘ an American 
boy of infinite daring who returned for love of Eton to 
help England in November 1914,” and I know that the 
words “ of infinite daring” are true. “Floreat Etona”’ recurs 
very frequently, as is only natural: this is preceded in 
many cases by the words “ Etonam nactus exornavit,” which 
is probably what each of us would most desire to be true 
of himself. Here, too, Latin has an advantage; shortness 
tells. Not less than seventeen English words are needed 
to give the full sense of these three words of Latin: ‘‘ He 
was fortunate enough to be an Etonian, and he added some- 
thing to the glory of the School.” And they are another 
link with Greece: for they are derived from a Spartan 
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source, ‘‘Spartam nactus es; hanc exorna,” or, better, 
Sndprnv edaxes . TavTyv Kooper. 

And now let us go back through schoolyard and visit 
the Memorial Hall. ‘“‘ Vincet amor patriae,” ‘ Love of 
country will prevail,” is the legend outside. There was 
considerable discussion about this, and many suggestions 
were made. One of these was “‘Idcirco genueram,” terse 
and splendid words, suggested, I think, by Mr. Ainger; 
another, Kal Sodvac tyv ie. “To minister 
and to give his life,” suggested by H. E. L.; a third, 
Oavdvres, i.e. “They died and live for ever,” 
All these were rejected, and the rather colourless, but 
unexceptionable “ Vincet amor patriae”’ was chosen. But 
is it really unexceptionable? The end of the line is 
“‘Laudumque immensa cupido,” “‘ And the infinite longing 
for praise.” Is this a happy suggestion? Surely it spoils 
the other wholly beautiful motive. Even in the original 
I doubt if the words would have survived if Virgil had lived 
to revise his poem. He is speaking of that Brutus who 
put his own sons to death when they rose against the 
republic and wished to restore the monarchy. And Virgil 
says of him: ‘‘ Unhappy man! however posterity shall 
view the deed, love of country will prevail (with him), 
and infinite longing for praise.” ‘“‘ Love of country will 
prevail,” so be it; but the words which follow are disas- 
trous. Patriotism might excuse the father’s action: but 
‘infinite longing for praise” is a motive which annihilates 
any merit in such a deed—and how wonderfully effective 
here, as always, the half line would be. ‘‘ Love of country 
will prevail,” followed by a pause, a silence. That is just 
Virgil’s way. Yet it is still said now and then that Virgil, 
if he had lived, would have finished these half lines, I 
can only answer by misquoting Browning. ‘‘ Would Virgil! 
Tf so, the less Virgil he.” After this unpardonable digression, 
let us go inside. 

And then it occurs to me that in this very hall I 
heard Lord Roberts quote “ Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori.” I hold that to be a sufficient reason why 
those words, which constant quotation has never yet 
made dull, should have been chosen in preference to any 
others, instead of “ Vincet amor patriae.” I must confess 
that I never realized the beauty of School Hall till it took 
the place of Lower Chapel for the time required to allow 
the construction of the new aisle. It seems to me a glorious 
building now. The gift of the Rotterdam organ, crowning 
the steadfast labours of the late Mr. Leveson Gower, has 
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perfected the work which was admittedly incomplete before. 
The hall has served from the first a useful purpose, or, 
rather, many useful purposes: in the last year it has come 
into its own, and it has been proved to be beautiful. All 
honour to the architect. And now let us pass into Weston’s 
Yard. The first house on the left is Savile House, which 
once held Sir Henry Savile’s printing press, and long after- 
wards was the home of five successive Head Masters till 
Dr. Warre moved into the Cloisters in 1893. I remember 
the house best from a single trivial incident. I was living, 
at the time of the great flood in November 1894, in the next 
house, with three other masters, and it was only then that 
I realized how much the ground, which appears to be 
level, slopes from Savile House to the house next door. 
On that Saturday morning, when the school was dis- 
missed, we awoke to find that the waters, which had 
reached our back door on Friday evening, had risen 
more than six inches in the night, and had made all egress 
from back or front door impossible. But Dr. Lloyd, who 
was then in Savile House, was equal to the emergency. 
At his summons and under his guidance we scrambled, 
via the projecting roof of the porch, from our first floor to 
his, and after passing through many bedrooms, reached 
the drawing-room and, hurrying downstairs, found his 
ground floor still high and dry, and his garden door still 
accessible. So we went our several ways to our divisions, 
and in the temporary school library, which the Head Master’s 
division then used on Saturday mornings, I read out the 
expected notice dismissing the school. I left for Cam- 
bridge later in the day, but had a curious experience before 
leaving. I packed two Gladstone bags, and, leaving one 
of them on the projecting roof of the porch, went upstairs 
to fetch number two. When I returned with it I found 
that No. 1 had for some unknown reason chosen to plunge 
from its resting-place into the waters below. With the 
help of two chairs, which I used as stilts, I waded out into 
the flood and recovered my property. But this is a detail 
which, I am afraid, can have no general interest. 

It is time to pass on into the Playing Fields, But before 
we leave Weston’s Yard notice the last door on the right- 
hand side; it leads to the rooms now occupied by the lady 
who presides over College and College Hall. It used to lead 
into the old Library, a most lovable place. Outside there 
was a plaster cast of the Dying Gladiator, and inside—I 
will only mention the Library unicorn, which, when the 
library was demolished, unaccountably disappeared. It 
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still lives in Carr-Bosanquet’s unforgettable lament, of 
which I will quote just four lines, deliriously lyrical. 


Would I had never been born ! 
Would I had died in its stead ! 

Died for the Library unicorn, 
Died for the horn on its head. 


To the same poet we owe the lines on Eton’s most famous 
dog, Boney, which belonged to Eton’s most famous cricketer, 
Here, again, I will content myself with four lines. 


He drew large-hearted love for man 
From monks amid the Alpine snows, 
An air of truculent repose 

From his sponsorial Corsican. 


I quote from memory things which are written in the 
Eton College Chronicles. Other memories crowd in of “the 
gentle name of Grand Old Man” and “the long stem 
swell who wears the Roman nose.” Then, too, in a very 
different vein there was a lovely vale, written by C. B. for 
a famous oar, which ended with the perfect line “ For s 
the Mother bade.” May I express a hope that some day 
he will collect and publish his delightful verses, and that 
he will pardon me for quoting and, all too probably, 
misquoting him ? 

Before leaving the site of the old Library I should like 
to recall a single episode connected with the Newcastle 
Examination of 1877. I am very well aware that most 
of these recollections are trivial and unworthy of their 
surroundings: but I think everyone will agree with me 
that it is the little things which linger in the memory. And 
probably this is a mercy for which we ought to be thankful, 
‘lest life should fail in looking back.” Well, it was the 
last day of the Easter half of 1877. The select for the 
Newcastle had breakfasted, as usual, in the Library, where 
we were entertained sumptuously by the kindness of the 
Head Master, though he himself was never present in 
person. I confess that I loved those breakfasts. Our 
troubles were over: the viva voce was negligible: and the 
food was excellent. Towards the end of the meal we were 
summoned one by one to confront the examiners in a little 
tower-room. You had to walk all round the gallery of 
the Library (what a delightful gallery it was), and then, 
disappearing from the views of those below, you went up 
a few stairs into the presence of the examiners, who, ! 
suppose, had come to the trysting place by the towée 
staircase, for I never saw them pass through the Library. 
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Reading over was at 10.30. In those days there were 
probably at least fifty candidates, and the Library was 
always crowded when the result was given out. On this 
occasion the result was astonishing. The select itself had 
been a surprise. One excellent scholar, afterwards captain 
of the school, and J. K. S. were neither of them included 
in it. Someone started the theory that their names were 
excluded from the select only because they were Scholar 
and Medallist. This surmise was not confirmed by the 
event. The present Bishop of Chichester was Newcastle 
Scholar: the Medallist was the Dean of St. Paul’s, who 
then first leapt into fame. That was something of a shock, 
but nothing to what followed. The next three were bracketed. 
They were, in alphabetical order, first the author of the 
History of Latin Literature, whose “‘ verses at Eton attracted 
the notice of that keen lover of Latin, R. L. Stevenson ”’ ; 
a boy delightfully modest and at that time known to 
few. He happened to be messing with me; and I still 
treasure the first line of the copy of hexameters which he 
wrote in that particular examination, 


Hac vice sermonum se solabantur euntes. 


The second in the bracket was, amongst other things, a 
magnificent athlete and the winner of all school sports. 
He was also an excellent scholar, but only fitfully indus- 
trious. And he had a delightfully keen sense of humour. 
The third in the bracket was the writer of this article, very 
young and quite obscure. That these three should be 
racketed was frankly incredible: it could only be an 
outrage or a jest. The audience gasped. But the central 
figure of the bracketed three, who best realized the full 
humour of the situation, after a short ineffectual struggle, 
burst into a shout of laughter at his own expense, and then 
took shelter behind a friend. In the same select were 
Leathes, K.S., now Sir Stanley Leathes; Mr. Curzon ma., 
now The Right Honble. Marquess Curzon of Kedleston ; 
and Hobhouse mi, who disappeared from the select in the 
following year, reculant pour mieux sauter, to reappear the 
year after as the Newcastle scholar, to the discomfiture 
of Macnaghten mi. K.S. 


Sed haec prius fuere, nunc recondita 
Senet quieto. 


The first four words mean that these things happened in 
the spring of 1878, and the other four contain an allusion 
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to late autumn and a haven of rest. And anyhow, “ We're 
all in the Old School List.” 

And now we will pass into the Playing Fields. The 
track of College Mile used to cross the road in College Field, 
and it was just there that thirty years ago a Colleger, while 
practising for the race, slipped on the road, fell almost 
at the feet of two ladies, and said a word unworthy of a 
pious boy. The two ladies happened to be on their way 
to lunch with me, and reported the incident. By a fortunate 
chance that very evening a boy came to “ Private ” limping, 
and explained that he had fallen and cut his knee while 
practising for the Mile. We proceeded to construe the 
Apology of Socrates, and, as I signed his ticket, I remarked: 
“Oddly enough, two ladies were lunching with me to-day 
who said that an Eton boy fell as he passed them on the 
= and swore, but I explained that it could not have 

een an Eton boy, as no Etonian swears in the presence 
of a lady. Good-night.” There was a moment of guilt 
silence, and then he said: “QO! sir.” We left it at that, 

It was in this field that Forbes threw the cricket ball 
130 yards. My authority for this statement is an old 
Colleger, who helped to measure the throw. There is also 
the evidence of my own eyes, but I have less confidence in 
that, after so long an interval. On the other hand, one 
““who held the tape” says that the ball was thrown in 
South Meadow. My chief reason for mentioning the inci- 
dent at all is that such conflict of evidence between eye- 
witnesses is extraordinarily interesting. The easy solution 
is that there were two separate throws, but is it probable 
that Forbes threw the same distance on both occasions ? 
I give it up, with sincere apologies, if I am to blame. 

We are now close to Sheep’s Bridge, and Poet’s Walk, 
and the old seat facing the river. I recall them as I often 
knew them on sunny summer mornings, when I used to 
sit there and read Gibbon before chapel: I recall them 
better still as I saw them, once only, on the day before 
the school was dismissed in the great flood of 1894. 
Starting from rafts in a gig (there were two boys with me), 
we passed quickly down the lock cut, turned just before 
the lock, which was then almost or entirely hidden by the 
waters, and pulled to the Eton shore. Some remnant of 
Sheep’s Bridge was visible: we left it on our right, and 
rowed through Fifteen-arch Bridge, across Sixpenny to 
the stile by the Timbralls. There I took in another crew, 
and we rowed across Mesopotamia, turned to the left and 
crossed the Dorney Road not far from the Pound, and so 
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back to the boathouse across Warre’s and Carter’s Fields 
and South Meadow. It was, perhaps fortunately, a unique 
experience. Let us go back to the “Shooting Fields,” 
giving for once the old name to Upper Club and the Triangle. 
Before 1895, from lack of grounds, football was still played 
on Upper Club, as close as possible to the Slough Road, so 
as to spare the cricket pitch. Those were less spacious 
days, when Agar’s Plough was not yet ours, and there were 
only five fields (including the Triangle and Jordan, now no 
longer used) for cricket. I have counted fifty boys in one 
game on Upper Club. They all formed up in the bully, 
whenever there was a bully, but otherwise most of them 
merely walked about, and when the ball came their way 
were deterred from touching it by justifiable shouts of 
“cornering.”” Now leaving Upper Club, let us cross Datchet 
Lane and pass into Agar’s Plough, which we have only 
skirted before. Here I shall always remember Virgil’s 
“larger air, robing the fields with dazzling light,’ and 
vainly strive to forget Wordsworth’s “ fields invested with 
purpureal gleams.” 

And yet the great ground, with all its shining spaces, 
lacks the charm of Upper Club. It may be otherwise when 
those long avenues of trees have come to the fullness of 
their growth, “‘and we not there, and we not there.” In 
any case it is impossible to exaggerate how much we owe 
to those Etonians who lavished thought and time and money 
to secure this splendid possession for the school. If Agar’s 
Plough has as yet no storied past, it can look forward, with 
calm certainty, to a glorious future: it will not be long 
before it has legends of its own. Indeed, it has already 
one incomparable story, which is treasured in many hearts. 
Is there any excuse for re-telling it here ? I am not certain ; 
but if it is true, as Tacitus says, that ugly deeds ought to 
be hidden, may not the converse be true, that whatsoever 
things are lovely should be known? Doubtless most Old 
Etonians already know the facts, of which some were eye- 
witnesses ; many more may have heard the story, which I 
am going to tell; but there are some to whom it will be 
new, a revelation of twentieth-century chivalry ; for their 
sake, I hope that the others will forgive me. For some ten 
years before 1914, school sports were held on the south side 
of Agar’s Plough, close to the path which crosses it: there 
was talk of a cinder track which, I am glad to say, came to 
nothing. It was there that the final of the Hurdles was 
tun in 1907. G. R. L. Anderson, the most illustrious 
Etonian of his time, was sure to win. He was captain of 
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the Oppidans, President of Pop, Keeper of the Field, 
thrice winner of House Fives, and School Fives: he had 
won School Hurdles twice already. But the unexpected 
happened. Anderson, when leading by several yards, fell 
at the last hurdle. He was up again in a flash, but he was 
no longer leading: his friend, a boy of the same house,» 
had passed him. He could only make sure of being second, 
and in another moment he had reached the tape—first, 
For in the very last yard, with only a single second in which 
to make up his mind, that friend, who had never won a 
school race, stopped dead for a moment, determined to 
lose for Anderson’s sake, and lost. Some said that it 
wasn’t playing the game. 

“They say: what dothey say? Let them say.” Though 
there be nothing new under the sun, I do not think it prob- 
able that this has ever happened, just so, before: certainly 
it can never happen again. Another time there would 
inevitably be the appearance of having taken thought, the 
suspicion of imitation. But it has happened onee, and it 
happened here in the Playing Fields of Eton. Anderson 
himself is safe from our praise. He lived to be a Fellow of 
All Souls, and died the year after for his country. He 
died young. But to have inspired such affection that his 


friend was eager to lose that he might win is a better thing 
than length of days. He has no need of any other epitaph. 5 
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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 
AND THE EXOHANGE QUESTION 


It is much to be desired that at the forthcoming Economic 
Conference the question of the currencies of the Empire 
should be brought prominently forward. There is no co- 
ordination in currency matters between Britain and the 
Dominions. Consequently the exchanges within the Empire, 
as at present conducted, are an obstacle to free trading 
and a hindrance to the free flow of capital. It is also to 
be remembered that the banks, which handle the exchange 
business between Britain and Australia and New Zealand, 
form a ring, and that there is no competition. They issue a 
tarifi—a decidedly stiff one—at which they are prepared to 
buy and sell, and through which it is impossible to break. 
The same applies to South Africa, Here and there importers 
and exporters come together—at what may be called a 
half-way house towards barter—and avoid the banks; but 
much the greater part of the overseas trade must of necessity 
pass through the banks, and is thus subject to the tariff. 
And yet bankers are supposed to be free traders ! 

I have recently returned from a visit to South Africa, 
where I found among the commercial community, and 
especially among exporters, great dissatisfaction with the 
conditions under which trade is financed. Apart from the 
wide difference between buying and selling British pounds 
for South African pounds, which in itself constitutes a 
perpetual levy on the trade between the two countries, the 
South African pound is at a premium of 24 per cent. (recently 
it was 3 per cent.) compared with the British pound. This is 
tantamount to a tax of 24 per cent. on exports from South 
Africa, and to a similar tax on capital entering the Union. 
Part of this levy goes to the banks and part to importers, 
who, however, show no desire to pass the benefit on to the 
consumer. Let us take as an example an “ 1820 settler” 
going to South Africa with his £2,000 of capital. It is not 
very encouraging for him to find that even before he com- 
mences farming he has lost £50, and that what he receives 
from the bank in South Africa is only £1,950. Again, when 
the time comes for him to export his fruit or whatever he 
produces, he may find that the exchange deprives him of 
2} per cent. or more of the proceeds. These conditions are 
not conducive to the flow of capital to South Africa, and yet 
South Africa needs capital very badly. The deposits of the 
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banks within the last two or three years have diminished by 
some £30,000,000, or about one-third. The rate for loans 
and discounts is double—in some cases more than double— 
what it is in London. 

If we turn to Australia and New Zealand, conditions 
are also far from satisfactory. I observe that in London } 
the quotations for buying and selling Australian pounds 
have recently widened. For example, the banks’ selling 
rate for demand drafts on Australia (the rates also apply 
to New Zealand) is 100$ British pounds for 100 Australian 
pounds, while their buying rate, also for demand drafts, is 
only £98. Such a divergence obviously goes far beyond 
any reasonable commission on buying and selling. As 
The Times has pointed out, it amounts to this, that at 
the same time and in the same place the Australian 
pound is declared to have two values. If one offers 
to buy it, £100 17s. 6d. per cent. is charged; if one 
wishes to sell it, only £98 is given. The trade between 
Britain and Australia and New Zealand is thus affected 
in both directions. It is to be noted that the heaviest 
part of this levy is upon Britain’s export trade, and that 
the whole of the levy goes to the banks. Further, there 
would require to be some strong inducement to send capital 
to Australia or New Zealand and pay 17s. 6d. per cent. 
for the privilege ot doing so, when one knew that it would 
cost another £2 per cent. to bring it back again. If con- 
ditions in Australia and New Zealand warrant these differ- 
ences, then surely it falls within the scope of the Economic 
Conference to investigate those conditions with a view to 
having them altered, thus removing a great obstacle to trade 
and to the free flow of capital within the Empire. 

The Federal Reserve system has resulted in parity of 
exchange throughout the United States—the Empire's 
greatest competitor. It is difficult to imagine a state 
of things in America where banks engaged in business 
between, let us say, New York and San Francisco, charge 
in New York a difference of nearly 3 per cent. between 
buying and selling San Francisco cheques! Again, the 
difference in London between buying and selling cheques on 
New York is usually not more than ;; of 1 per cent. It 
can scarcely be called in question that great advantages 
would accrue if parity of exchange could also be established 
throughout the British Empire. é 

I have ventured to suggest that this could be done i 
a comparatively simple way by an extension of the British 
Treasury Bill system. It would be difficult to over-estimate 
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the importance of the Treasury Bill to our financial struc- 
ture. It provides the banks with a strong second line of 
defence—that is, a security which, while interest-bearing, 
is absolutely liquid. I shall have something more to say 
regarding the British Treasury Bill position. For the 
moment I wish only to point out that in the Dominions 
there is practically no material wherewith to build up 
this second line, nor is there a bill market. The banks in 
the Dominions do their best to build up a second line in 
London, but, since gold ceased to function, the line of 
communication between London and the Dominions has 
become more or less blocked, sometimes in one direction 
and sometimes in the other. This blocking is really the 
main cause of the difficulties that have arisen. The banks 
may have a surplus of funds in London and a shortage in 
South Africa or Australia, but have no present means of 
conveying the surplus to where the shortage is. 

The remedy is to provide an extremely liquid instru- 
ment having equal value and negotiability throughout the 
Empire. It could then move freely from one country to 
another. By using the cable, even the necessity for actual 
movement could to a large extent be obviated. In the 
stage of development which the British Empire has now 
reached, such an instrument could probably only be formed 
on a reciprocal basis. Reciprocity is therefore the essence 
of the proposed issue of “‘ Empire Currency Bills,” full 
particulars of which appeared in the January number of 
the National Review. I do not propose to go over the 
ground again, but it may be convenient if I state very 
briefly the main features of the scheme. 

The proposed issue could be shared by any of the coun- 
tries in the Empire with the exception of India. As India’s 
currency is composed largely of silver rupees, it was sug- 
gested that India’s participation might take the form of a 
credit against silver rupees, only to be used in the event 
of the rupee falling below, let us say, ls. 4d. The issue of 
three-months’ Empire Currency Bills would be a composite 
one, which would be rendered feasible by the appointment 
of Empire Currency Bill Commissioners, representative of 
the different countries, who would issue the bills. The 
bills would be put up for open competition, as are British 
Treasury Bills. The responsibility of each country would 
be marked on the bill. The issue would also have a gold 
reserve, likewise included in the bill, to be contributed 
pro rata by the participating countries, and held by the 
Commissioners. The proceeds of the issue would be used 
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by each country to pay off an equal amount of short-dated {| say 
debt, so that there would be no fresh borrowing. The | tell 
total amount of the issue, the participation by each country, | the 
and the proportion of the gold reserve, would be matters — can 
for discussion at a conference. But the amount of the | rec 
issue agreed upon could not be increased without the consent } to 
of the participating countries. The countries would sub | paj 
stitute Empire Currency Bills for securities held against | pre 
their fiduciary issues of currency, they would agree not to | equ 
issue currency unless against gold or Empire Currency | the 
Bills, and the bills would be convertible at maturity into | for 
the currencies of any of the participating countries. The) ahe 
result would be complete parity of exchange as between | 80 | 
these countries. This would be brought about automatic. | I tl 
ally, without manipulation by the Commissioners, who, 
however, would have the gold reserve to fall back upon trac 
in the event of the competitive rate for the bills being | exp 
considered unduly high. A portion of the bills could then ? bal: 
be paid off for the time being. But the necessity for this | indi 
would probably not often arise. exa 
I may say that it is generally admitted that parity ) and 
of exchange as between the participating countries would f piec 
result from the adoption of such a scheme. There is also § to : 
the experience of Egypt to guide us. It is something, there f shij 
fore, to know that the serious obstacles to trade and to the } the 
movement of capital within the Empire, referred to at |, ano 
the beginning of this article, can be removed, provided the F stru 
countries in the Empire are prepared to co-operate for that | wea 
purpose. cap 
One of the main arguments against the scheme is that f deb 
the Empire is now very near the time when a free working } the 
gold standard can be resumed, and that such a scheme is | bale 
not only unnecessary, but that its adoption would in } crec 
some way retard, if not prevent, the return to free gold — On 
There is no doubt that, backed by the authority of the | our 
Cunliffe Committee’s Report, and especially by the rise in | It 1 
American exchange within the past year or two, there is} and 
a body of opinion both in Britain and in the Dominions | tari 
which looks for an early return to free gold. But there is } for 
a most important factor in the situation to which those } 20wW 
who do so have probably not given sufficient attention. It } fore 
is a factor, moreover, which is not even mentioned in the | to | 
Cunliffe Committee’s Report. I refer to our debt to} “P| 
America. gold 
It is curious how free gold advocates fight shy in coming po i 


to grips with this question. A year or two ago I remember 
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saying to one of the strongest of them: “ Will you please 
tell me how we are going to maintain gold parity and at 
the same time pay the American debt?” He said: “I 
cannot tell you, but I feel it will be done.” It will be 
recalled that with unpaid interest added the debt comes 
to the equivalent of nearly £1,000,000,000, and that its 
payment is spread over the next sixty-two years. At the 
present rate of exchange it involves the payment of the 
equivalent in dollars of about £35,000,000 per annum for 
the first ten years and of about £40,000,000 per annum 
for the remainder of the period. Those who view the task 
ahead of us perhaps too lightly say that after all it is only 
so much deducted from our favourable trade balance. But 
I think it will be found to mean a good deal more than that, 

The debtor and creditor sides of a country’s normal 
trade balance sheet are complementary. Imports create 
exports. Imports appear on the debtor side of the trade 
balance sheet, and by and by these imports, directly or 
indirectly, result in exports on the creditor side. For 
example, one of Britain’s largest imports is raw cotton, 
and her largest export is that cotton manufactured into 
piece goods and yarn. Again, if one country pays freights 
to another country for the use of its ships, the goods the 
ships bring result in increased manufacture or trade whereby 

the freights are paid for. Or, if one country lends to 
_ another for productive purposes, such as railroad con- 
struction, irrigation works, or other undertakings, fresh 
wealth is created out of which interest can be paid and the 
capital ultimately repaid. The capital represented by our 
debt to America has, however, been utterly destroyed in 
' the war. It can therefore earn nothing. In our trade 
balance sheet there will appear no complementary future 
credit entry as a result of this continually recurring debit. 
On the contrary, it will be an absolutely dead weight round 
our necks, and remember it may go on for sixty-two years, 
It will have to be met by the production of fresh wealth 
and its sale abroad. But further, America by her heavy 
| tariffs has decreed that it will be made as difficult as possible 
for us to repay. Nor must it be forgotten that America 
now holds the greater part of the world’s gold. If, there- 
fore, we made premature attempts to hitch on the pound 
to the dollar, we would be terribly handicapped—handi- 
; pe pe by tariffs, by America already possessing so much 

gold, and particularly by our having to pay America interest 
on debt and to repay capital which has been destroyed 
and can therefore earn nothing. 
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Now, if under these condition we went on to free gold, 
and the Bank of England stood prepared to pay out gold 
to all comers and found her stock running down, what 
would be the result? Presumably, as in pre-war days, 
the bank rate would be raised, perhaps considerably raised, 
thus interfering with production and trade. But the cause } 
of the drain of gold is in all likelihood the payment of our 
American debt charge, for which it is essential that pro 
duction and trade should be stimulated and not curtailed, 
Thus we arrive at a most illogical position—the rate of 
interest being raised to prevent gold from leaving us in all 


likelihood because of the American debt, and by the same} ‘ 


act we retard production and trade, our very means of paying 
the American debt. It is extremely likely that under any 
circumstances part of the Bank of England’s reserve of 
gold may yet have to go to America in connection with 
our debt payments. It is for such a contingency that the 
reserve is there. But it would be suicidal to have to raise 
the rate of interest because of it, thus checking trade and 
industry and causing more unemployment. 

It is important to realize that in connection with the 
repayment of this debt Britain’s interest and America’s 
interest are not necessarily identical; in a way they ar 
antagonistic, for the one country is a debtor and the other 
a creditor. Our main objective is surely not to maintain 
at all costs parity of exchange with America, but to consider 
the interests of the British Empire—to bring the Empire 
closer together, to develop it to the best advantage, to 
increase its production and trade, and to provide employ: 
ment for its peoples. If we were in a position to do this, 
and also maintain parity of exchange with America, it 
would no doubt be very desirable, and the time may come 
when both can be done. But if meanwhile we have to 
choose between the two, then let us plump for the Empire. 
We have no precedent to guide us over an operation s0 
unique as the repayment of our debt to America, and before 
reverting to free gold it would, to put it mildly, only be 
prudent to “wait and see,” even although the period of 
waiting covers a decade or more. 

There is, however, nothing in the Empire Cum 
Bill scheme to prevent the countries in the Empire col 
lectively, or any country individually, returning to free 
gold should it otherwise be considered desirable to do 80} 
On the contrary, the return would be facilitated, for the 
Empire’s gold reserve would be mobilized and in the place 
where it would be most effective, that is in London, ant 
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thus would be immediately available in case of need. 
Should any individual country desire to adopt free gold, 
it would be free to do so by retiring its share of Empire 
Currency Bills. As it was the country’s own debt which 
was converted into these bills, it should not be difficult 
for the country desirous of retiring to arrange for re- 
- conversion into its local debt. That any country would 
wish to re-convert is very improbable. It would, however, 
retain its freedom to so do. 

-In South Africa I met little or no opposition to the 
scheme on the ground that it would not work. On the 
contrary, some thought that it would work so well that 
it would yet render gold unnecessary, and therefore should 
be opposed. If this is so—and I have made no such claim 
for the scheme—opposition may retard but could scarcely 
prevent its ultimate adoption. In view of South Africa’s 
great interest in the production of gold, such an attitude 
can be understood. Britain, however, is now in the position 
to give South Africa assurances in this connection. How- 
ever America may tariff-block goods, she cannot tariff- 
block gold. Our debt to America is a gold debt, and gold 
she must therefore remain open to receive at the standard 
trate or cancel the debt. This debt charge could in itself 
absorb much the greater part of South Africa’s production 
of gold. It therefore ensures a market for South Africa’s 
gold, and the parity price may even be improved upon as 
the American exchange from time to time falls away from 
the old par. 

The Empire Currency Bill scheme has also been criticized 
as inflationary, but I have seen very little explanation from 
my critics as to how the scheme is to result in bringing 
about inflation. On the contrary, under the scheme any 
inflation of currency to provide for Government expendi- 
ture would be rendered impossible. There would be a 
definitely fixed amount of Empire Currency Bills, an 
amount agreed upon by the countries in conference, against 
which, or against gold, currency could be issued, but in 
no other way could currency be obtained. Thus both 
Governments and banks would have to cut their coats 
according to their cloth. As bearing upon what the amount 
of the issue of Empire Currency Bills should be fixed at, 
there is an important distinction between an interest-bearing 
bill and gold, which is non-interest-bearing. A surplus of 
gold has to find an outlet somewhere—a loan, a discount, 
or an investment of some sort, otherwise it eats its head 
off. Bills, although a basis for currency, are also an invest- 
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ment—the two functions are thus combined in the one 
instrument. Further, if the bills are short-dated and ar 
sold by competition, they form an investment at the | 
current rate, and therefore an acceptable investment, 
Gold has thus more power in raising prices than bills 
would have. 

But there is also what may be called the negative side 
to the inflation argument. Prices may rise from a variety 
of causes. It is desirable that they should not be allowed 
to get out of hand and run away, which, of course, is 4 
different thing from not being allowed to rise at all. Caz, 
therefore, the Empire Currency Bill scheme exercise a control § 
in this direction? I maintain that it can. The issue is 
limited in amount, and the control could be made effective, 
through the monthly publication by all the banks of their 
positions. This could be made a legal requirement. This 
publication should show each bank’s holding in both cash 
and Empire Currency Bills in relation to deposits. Public 
opinion would compel any bank which was consistently 
running short to adjust its position. The statements would 
also indicate whether the banks of any particular country 
were running short—owing to over-importing for example, 
The banks’ remedy would be to raise the rate of interest 
and restrict advances in that particular country. The 
Commissioners could have the monthly statements cabled, 
to them, and could publish them grouped according to the 
different countries. The percentage of cash and Empire 
Currency Bills to liabilities would, in fact, form an indicator 
to trade conditions in the particular countries somewhat 
similar to the publication of the rates of exchange under 
pre-war conditions. 

Reference must now be made to our own Treasury Bil | 
position, which is causing thinking people, and especially 
some of our bankers, a good deal of concern at the present 
time. During the past two years Treasury Bills have been 
reduced by over £600,000,000, and now there are only 
some £580,000,000 outstanding. How far is the reduction 
to be carried, and what is the policy behind it? Anyhov, 
until recently our Treasury Bill finance has afforded British 
banks that freedom in operations which it is most essential 
they should retain, if we are to develop our Empire to the 
full and London is to keep its place as the financial centre 
of the world. This freedom is largely due to the ability 
of the banks to build up a strong second line of defence, 
a line coming immediately after their holding of actual 
cash, but still extremely liquid and bearing interest. In 
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pre-war days this line was built up on Bills of Exchange, 
representing the movement of commodities from all parts 
of the world. The banks both held these bills and lent. 
money to the bill-brokers on the security of the bills. But 
the war reduced enormously the supply of these bills (it 
| is increasing again now, but is still considerably short of 
pre-war proportions). At the same time the outpouring of 
credit by the Government led to a great increase in the 
deposits of the banks. That is, there was a great increase 
in deposits, necessitating a relative increase in cash and 
in the second line of defence, coinciding with a great 


ol} falling off in the material which had hitherto been used 


to build up the second line. The problem was solved by 
the Treasury Bill. It must not be overlooked that the 
deposits of the banks are still more than double what 
they were before the war. 

Of course, while the Treasury Bills were being issued 
there was inflation—inflation due to the Government’s 
inability to finance expenditure out of revenue. But the 
Treasury Bill of to-day does not represent fresh borrowing. 
It is simply a renewal of money borrowed for war purposes ; 
it is the promise to pay, three months hence, of a Govern- 
ment which is more than paying its way and is reducing 
its debt; and it constitutes the finest interest-bearing 
security in the world. Up to a point the reduction in 
Treasury Bills was intelligible, for it formed a profitable 
operation for the Government. The reduction in the 
amount offered has been the principal cause of the fall in 
the rate of interest, both in the Treasury Bill rate and in 
the rate on other Government borrowing. But with the 
Treasury Bill rate reduced to about 2 per cent., it is now 
_ more profitable for the Government to continue to renew 
its Treasury Bills than to pay them off by borrowing on 
Treasury Bonds for ten years at about 4} per cent., for it is 
more than likely that the average rate for three months’ 
Treasury Bills during the next ten years will be under 
4} per cent. 

Twelve months ago there were £760,000,000 of Treasury 
Bills outstanding, and they were selling at about 2} per cent. 
Now there are only £580,000,000, selling at about 2 per 
cent. These have been largely replaced by Treasury Bonds, 
costing on an average about 43 per cent. Thus, on the 
reduction of £180,000,000 there is a loss of interest of at 
least 24 per cent. 

But apart from the question of direct loss for the 
Government, there are two reasons against a further reduc- 
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tion in Treasury Bills. One is that it will necessitate 4 
further reduction in the bank’s second line of defence, 
through lack of suitable material. This would interfer 
with the liquidity of both the banks and the London 
money market. The other reason is that as the public 
take up the Treasury Bonds, issued to replace the Treasury J 
Bills held by the banks, the deposits of the banks ar 
reduced, which further hampers them in granting advances. 
This double process—the reduction of the second line of 
reserves and the reduction of deposits—is particularly to 
be gaat and must impair the banks’ ability to assist 
trade. 

The Treasury Bill has proved to be of the greatest 
possible assistance in enabling banks and the Londo 
money market to keep liquid, and thus to undertake any 
business of a suitable character, whether it emanated from 
home or from overseas. I think I am right in saying that 
at no time since the war have the London banks had to 
refuse legitimate business. There were questions of security, 
of course, and perhaps during the deflation period questions 
of policy, which now and again led to business being turned 
down, but not for lack of credit facilities to finance it, 
But if the present policy of reducing Treasury Bills is con 
tinued, the time will come when this can no longer be said. 

The Treasury Bill policy of the Government is very { 
difficult to follow. On the face of it, the continued reduc { 
tion in Treasury Bills appears to conflict with other policies 
A Conference has been called for the fuller development 
of the Empire, for which obviously an extension and not 
a contraction of credit is necessary. At the same time, 
the policy of reducing Treasury Bills is being continued, | 
although it must inevitably result in a contraction of credit, 
and is meanwhile resulting in a direct loss in interest to 
the Government. 


J. F. Dagtine 
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THE SCOTTISH WILD CAT 


| Tue real wild cat of the Highlands of Scotland is a fine 
and powerful beast, bigger than the domestic cat, more 
heavily built, with greater “‘ bone”’—to use an expression 
that aptly describes its solidly made form—a thicker and 
harsher coat, and a shorter tail, which ends abruptly instead 
of tapering to a point. Some of the males reach a big size. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell records a “tom” that was taken 
at Cawdor Castle, Nairnshire, in the winter of 1898-99, 
which measured no less than 46 inches from the tip of its 
nose to the tip of its tail.* And in February of this year 
Mr. J. L. Auden had one that measured 384 inches sent 
tohim. In colour this handsome cat is a light grey tabby, 
the dark lines of the tabby pattern being, when closely 
examined, a deep brown, but its tail is handsomely ringed 
with black, and it has black soles to its feet. It is in 
expression that it differs most markedly from our household 
puss. It was not for nothing that Pennant called it “the 
British tiger.” For fierceness, wildness, and absolute 
untameableness no animal in the world can beat it. The 
| glare of those pale-green eyes is that of a savage of the 
hill tops—at war with all the human race, irreconcilable, 
untameable—and which no arts of ours could ever induce 
to sit on the hearth and purr in sleek content. No mouse- 
catching household tabby this, but a hunter of the wildest 
and loneliest mountain heights, roaming through the deer 
| forests, slinking through the heather and between the 
rocks, where its grey tabby coat blends with the bleached 
stems and lichen-covered boulders. Here, on silent padded 
paws, it stalks the mountain hare leverets, the sitting 
grouse or her downy chicks, small birds, and voles, with 
occasional expeditions to the valleys for rabbits or even 
to raid a hen-pen, so that most men’s hands are against it, 
and the ghillies and keepers wage war upon it as one of 
their worst foes. 

_ Within comparatively recent times Felis silvestris, to 
give the wild cat the name by which it is known to science, 
was to be met with throughout Great Britain, but there 
| 8 no evidence that its range extended to Ireland. There 
is a theory that England and Scotland were connected 
With the rest of Europe long after St. George’s Channel 


* See a footnote to St. John’s Wild Sports of the Highlands. . 
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had been formed, so that several creatures which arrived 
here from the Continent were unable to reach Ireland~ 
snakes are, of course, the most notable absentees from that 
island—and the wild cat must have been one of thew 
latecomers. However, it is certain that in early historical 
times the wild cat was common throughout England, 
Wales, and Scotland, especially frequenting the great wood 
and wilder districts. But with the increase of the popula 
tion, with the general use of the iron trap, and of firearms, 
its extinction in the Lowlands was inevitable. Its cas 
was identical with that of the polecat and the pine marten 
they all were doomed, their only chance of survival lying 
in a refuge in the hills; but whereas the polecat found 
sanctuary in the heart of Wales, the marten on the Fels 
of Cumberland and Westmorland, the wild cat wa 
exterminated in England, and is now only found in the 
remotest wilds of Scotland. Inverness and Ross are the 
two counties that may be described as its headquarter 
and where it still holds its own; indeed, from information 


received from various sources, it seems it has increased a 
somewhat of late. The war certainly benefited it, as it} ra 
did many other rare creatures, giving them a respite fromf hea 
trapping and shooting, and enabling them to regain ther— 41 
numbers. This does not alter the fact that south of th Ki 
Highlands the real wild cat is now unknown, and any) the 
mention of a wild cat outside the above area may be taken} be 
for certain as referring to a “ gone-wild” domestic on.— 
That the domestic cat is very different has already been) tel 
mentioned, and there can be no doubt whatever that thf nes 
two species have little in common. Most certainly the wild 
cat is not the ancestor of the domestic, and whatever they Wa 
origin of the latter, whether or no it was brought fromp 4m 
Africa or the East, it owes nothing to that grim, fierce — anc 
animal, F. silvestris, which in disposition especially diffes} Sur 
from it as much as does chalk from cheese. Nevertheles,f | 1 
at different times there has been much confusion, so that In 
it is often, without the specimen before one, difficult to bri 
tell if a record refers to some large “ poaching Thomas” dee 
of tabby colouring or a real wild cat; but we can say with® Tai 
confidence that the last specimens of the latter to be killed her 
on our side of the border were slain about the middle df wn 
the last century. For instance, there is a battered specimel she 
in the National Museum of Wales which was shot or trap tha 
in the Rhondda Valley about the year 1850.* Since thei 
*Seo the Trans, of the Cardiff Natural Hist, Soc., 1912, article by 1. th 
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F. sylvestris has been a stranger to our wildest hills, 
and to the Grampians we must go to find any trace 
of it. 

It is from here that the specimens come which are 
occasionally on exhibition in the Zoological Gardens— 
huddled bundles of grey fur crouching in the furthermost 
comers of their cages, and spitting savagely at all who 
come near—glaring with their resentful eyes and flattened 
ears at the passers-by in impotent wrath and helpless fury. 
What an awful change from the lonely peace of the misty 
mountain tops to London’s “central roar,” its sooty and 
disease-soaked atmosphere, and the ever-gaping crowd. 
But, as a rule, these captors soon find release, for, with 
exceptions, the wild cat is a most delicate creature in 
captivity, speedily succumbing to pneumonia or some similar 
complaint. One or two have lived for years, and Mr. A. H. 
Cocks had a female for thirteen years, but she never became 
tame. This gentleman, whose experience of the species is 
unrivalled, has had the greatest difficulty to get them 
“acclimatized,” and says they would die for no apparent 
reason whatever. Still there 7s such a thing as a broken 
heart! Neither he nor anyone else has succeeded in taming 
a wild cat. They seem untameable, and all have failed. 
Kindness, constant attention, and dainties are useless ; 
their resentment continues unabated ; other creatures may 
be coaxed or won, but not the wild cat. It is war, 
or at the best an armed neutrality to the very end—no 
telenting of that savage hatred, no concession of friendli- 
ness, still less affection. 

I must admit that at one time I thought the above 
was exaggerated; indeed, I went so far as to say that no 
animal could be so wild that it might not be won by patience 
and kindness, especially if you had a really abundant 
supply of patience, and that if I could get a wild cat kitten 
I thought I could tame it. Well, I got one, from far 
lnverinate she came, travelling as expeditiously as rail could 
bring her, and greeted me as I peered into her box with a 
deep, menacing growl. With care and caution the lid was 
raised revealing a woebegone little creature, eyes back in 
her head, travel-tired, and weary, but indomitable and 
undefeated. Hissing and spitting, growling and swearing, 
she was moved to her new quarters, when it was apparent 
that she was about a third grown and at the age when she 
would be shedding her milk teeth; but if she was only a 
kitien, she was a true wild cat for all that, and a veritable 
little demon; so after some thought she was named Beelze- 
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bina—one could not call a “she” cat Beelzebub !—i¢ 
the “ Princess. of Devils.” 

After some days it became apparent that the only hope} 
of getting Beelzebina at all tame would be to have her 
somewhere where she would have constant society. My 
people were interested in the spitting little devil, but I} 
hardly thought they would listen to my appeal to have| 
her in the house, yet they did. With difficulty the big 
cage was got into the hall and placed in the middle of it, 
while Beelzebina swore from the depths of her sleeping 
box with redoubled fury. At every passing footstep she 
growled afresh, and even now I wonder how her throak 
stood the strain, for she seemed to be always growling, 
When I opened the door and offered her cream on a spoon, 
she sprang at it with a convulsive spit. My brother said: 
“*Mind she doesn’t fly in your face!” But she merely 
licked the cream from the spoon! With half-closed eyes 
she took several spoonfuls. Several times a day I plied 
her with cream. Soon she would stand up in the box to 
take it, and eventually she would step out and walk to| 
the end of the cage when she thought I had any for her. 
The next experiment was to hand her choice bits of meat, 
and after one or two attempts she accepted these offerings, 
taking them from my ungloved fingers with perfect gentle 
ness and good manners. So far this was excellent, and it f 
was still better when she came to meet me instead of 
shivering in her box; but I had uno illusions; she was losing 
her fear of people, yet liked us no better, she was becoming 
bold but not tame. She tolerated me because I gave her | 
tit-bits. Though she no longer retreated to her box at the | 
sight of a human being, sitting boldly on the top of it instead, ) 
she hated us just as much, and if anyone save me stopped 
and looked at her she spit with the vehemence of an engine 
back-firing, while if they bent down or put a hand towards 
her she would fly against the intervening wire-netting 
like a fury. 

“Mind you don’t get badly mauled,” one and all! 
advised me, and I was further warned that the scratches 
received from a wild cat’s claws were invariably septic. 
So far as this was concerned, I can only say that she did 
scratch me once or twice, but the scratches healed at once 
without even becoming inflamed. These scratches were 
received in an effort to stroke her. On no account would } 
she let one touch her, and at the least movement of the 
hand towards her there was a lightning blow from an 
armed paw. I tried rubbing her head, especially behind 
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the ears, with a little stick, but she only resented it most 
bitterly, and was more cross than ever afterwards. The 
authority already referred to, Mr. A. H. Cocks, says even 
a blind kitten will spit if stroked, and I can well believe 
it after seeing Beelzebina’s bitter resentment. She could, 
however, be good-tempered when she liked. A _ rabbit’s 


_ paw tied to the end of a string pleased her greatly. If it 


was suspended from the roof of the cage she would pat 
it and make it swing backwards and forwards, and thus 
play with it for hours. She was still better pleased when 
I made it dance about, running after it, crouching, and 
springing upon it, when she would throw it in the air, or 
roll upon the ground with it. In fact, she behaved just 
like any ordinary playful kitten, yet if I spoke she would 
turn round and give one of her spiteful vehement spits, 
or growl like a mimic thunderstorm, then return to her 
game and play on as before. 

When thus playing and romping, Beelzebina was a 
beautiful and graceful creature; her expression was now 
alert and keen instead of fierce and angry, every movement 
was a joy to watch, and she was grace and elegance personi- 
fied. I never watched her without trying to imagine the 
scene on some Highland mountain, when in the quiet of 
the evening a wild cat family come out from their lair 
among the rocks, the kittens playing and tumbling among 
the stones, the rough grey tabby mites rolling over in mimic 
combat, or pouncing upon each other in the heather, romping 
in happy innocence of the harried life before them; their 
grim old mother meantime sitting contentedly with folded 
paws upon a boulder, or maybe suckling one in purring 
content. 

The wild cat can purr, for Beelzebina did so once, after 
having licked up so much cream that she was at peace 
with all the world. She also had a cry, a harsh rasping 
“catawaul,” which she uttered at night when bored and 
lonely. This cry was much harsher than that of a domestic 
' female cat. To stop her I had to set the rabbit’s paw 
swinging, and so give her something else to do and think 
of. I tried to give her company, introducing the kitchen 
cat, a nice little lady, to her, but she flew at her with such 
fury that but for the intervening wire-netting there would 
have been murder done. The household cat flew in terror, 
Beelzebina racing down the cage in great anxiety to go 
after her. I then got the stable Tom, known as Tommy 
Tinker, and thrust him into the cage with her. She 
behaved a little better to him, but with no friendliness. 
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When he came near, she smacked him on the nose, and 
he hit back. Whereupon they retreated to opposite corners 
and sulked. However, it kept her from moping, so I put} 
him in frequently. Poor Tommy, how he hated these visits, 

Possibly in time a friendship might have been estab. 
lished between the two, as the two species have bred together 
in captivity. One of the most interesting cases being that 
of an old male at Regent’s Park who had been captured 
with his mate. She soon died, and he seemed so incon. 
solable that to divert and cheer him up the keeper introduced 
his own cat into the cage. He received her amiably ; they 
lived together for years, and she had many litters of kittens 
by him, but he would have nothing to do with other females, 
A Persian spent more than a year with him, but he never 
took any notice of her.* 

It is noteworthy that all who have bred hybrid kittens 
agree that in disposition they are little inferior to their wild 
cat parent, being fierce and savage, and soon declining to 
be handled, and, if they have their freedom, quickly taking 
to the woods and a wild life. 

To return to Beelzebina, her sojourn in the house made 
her quite bold. She would sit up and watch us, spit and 
growl, fly against the wire at a passing dog or the terrified 
kitchen cat, but of real confidence or friendliness she showed 
no sign whatever. She was as fierce when I put her in the 
** wire-place ’’ out of doors as when she first came to ws, 
as little reconciled to human beings as ever, her toleration 
of me was only that of use and some “ cupboard love,” 
you could not call it tameness. I must say this for her, 
that no creature could have been more beautifully cleanly 
in her person or habits. A tray of soil in the corner of the 
cage made everything sweet and sanitary, for she used it 
just as an ordinary cat always resorts to loose sand. While, 
as for her person, she was everlastingly washing her face 
and licking her fur—in fact, she was cleanliness personified. 
This made her fate even more horrible than it otherwise 
would have been—she caught mange! In twenty year 
I had never seen a case of mange in this neighbourhood; 
all our dogs and cats were perfectly healthy, and her quarter 
had been most carefully disinfected, yet she developed 
it! It was impossible to dress her or do anything for her, 
and in mercy to her and in consideration for the other animals 
there was only one thing to be done—she had to be destroyed.| 
For all her fierceness and untameableness I was greatly 


* Sir Claud Alexander, in the Year Book of the Amateur Menagerie Club 
1912. 
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ieved; poor Beelzebina, Princess of Devils, what had 
she had out of life, and in her own way she was but a playful 
kitten. 

Certainly the wild cat character is wonderful in its 
indomitable pluck, and one can well credit the many stories 
of attacks on dogs and men. We all know what a domestic 
cat can do in defence of her young, so what would not a 
wild cat do for the sake of her kittens ? And she would be 
no mean adversary either when she drove in those powerful 
claws! But, apart from defence of the family, a wild cat’s 
one idea is flight. After all, it is not really a big beast, and 
it often tries to bluff a foe. The fur on end, making it look 
bigger than it really is, the fluffed-out tail, the flattened 
ears, the glaring eyes, the growls and hisses, and the loud 
convulsing spits, are all part of the scheme of intimidation, 
and a very effective scheme, too. But there is no bluff in 
the matter when a cat has kittens to defend. She means 
business then, and is a foe to be avoided. 

The kittens seem to arrive at all times of the year. 
Beelzebina must have been born at Christmas, and I have 
heard of autumn and of spring litters. They vary in 
number from two or three up to five or six, the mother 
choosing as a nursery any snug and secure retreat. <A 
crevice among the rocks, a snug ledge in a crag, a hole 
in a hollow tree, a rabbit’s burrow, or a deserted fox earth. 
The latter was probably the source from which Beelzebina 
got the ticks with which she was infested on arrival. 
Foxes and badgers often have numbers of loathsome grey- 
blue ticks. The species is known as Idoxes hexagonus— 
things that are as big as your little finger-nail, and which 
congregate round their ears and neck, where they hang 
on, sucking the blood of their host. When gorged, they 
fall off and roll to the floor, besides which any well-used 
hole will be populated with immature ticks on the lookout 
for a host. I once put a badger in a building where the 
dogs were accustomed to sleep. For years afterwards, 
despite frequent disinfections, any dog inhabiting the place 
soon acquired ticks. It was evident that the immature 
ones survived in the cracks of the bricks, from which they 
came out and attached themselves to any fur-bearing 
animal that was put in it. In this way any creature making 
use of a fox earth is liable to acquire a population of ticks. 
Beelzebina’s were a fine lot, but I got rid of them for her 
by frequently changing her bedding and burning the old. 
In a surprisingly short time she was perfectly free. 

The wild cat is certainly a fine creature, the wildest 
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of our wild animals, and its very fierce independence of 
man and his domestic animals must add to our res 

for it. That it should be so harried and persecuted, s 
trapped and shot (the number annually received by certain 
taxidermists is surprising) must be a matter for regret 
to all who love wild life. The harm it does on the moon 
and deer forests of Ross-shire and Inverness-shire must be 
slight compared with the interest of preserving this remnant 
of the race. I have often pleaded for the preservation of 
the polecat and the pine marten, and would include the 


wild cat with them. Once these animals have been 
exterminated they are gone for ever; moreover, in the| 


case of the wild cat, the specialists tell us we have a race 
peculiar to Great Britain, being darker in colour, and with 
well-defined stripes on sides and legs, compared with the 
Continental wild cat. They have styled it F. silvestris 
grampia, in honour of the mountains where the remnant 
of the breed holds out. Some one or two owners appreciate 
the pity of exterminating the wild cat and protect it on 
their property, but the frequent records in daily and weekly 
papers show that they are the exception. Now that things 
are recovering from the effects of the war, now that ghillies 
and keepers have returned to their old occupation, how 
frequently do we see that a “fine wild cat was obtained 
at such and such a place.” Let the creatures be, I would 
say; after all a few leverets, rabbits, and grouse can surely 
be spared! And once our rarer wild animals are gone, 
as I said above, they are gone for ever. Our fauna is scanty 
enough as it is—let the remnant live. 
FRANCES PITT 
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CRICKET (1830-60) FROM SOME OLD 
RUGBY SCORE BOOKS 


Hzre is an old school score book, or, to be precise, a 
printed collection of many old score books and scattered 
sheets, recovered sometimes with difficulty, and sometimes, 
through age and neglect, so the editors tell us, not easy 
to decipher. For this Rugby Cricket Record goes back 
to 1831, and continues to 1893, when it was collected with 
much praiseworthy zeal by two or three well-known Rugby 
cricketers and published in a fat volume of 570 pages. 
I doubt if there are many copies of it now in circulation ; 
but, at any rate, I have one here before me, and no old 
cricketer thus privileged, with a soul within him, whether 
Rugbeian or not, could be other than grateful to the inspired 
gentlemen who, thirty years ago, at so much pains, rescued 
the earlier of these records from oblivion. For it is, naturally, 
the first two or three decades that chiefly appeal to the 
general reader interested in the grand old national game 
which was then more or less in a state of transition. By 
the ’sixties, as compared with the previous epoch, cricket may 
be said to have become in all essentials what it is to-day. 
Many of us still living can say so much from personal 
memories of this decade. There have been many changes 
in rules and methods, to be sure, and the popular attitude 
towards the game has rather shifted its centre of gravity. 
But all this, I venture to think, is as nothing to the change 
that had come over the game between Waterloo and the 
Indian Mutiny. Oral evidence is now sealed. Some of us 
may wish we had learned more in youth from the ancients 
of those days who had played in the time of stage coaches 
and underhand bowling, and were no doubt ready enough 
to impart information. Probably they did, and careless 
youth, to whom those days after all did not seem very 
distant, failed to gather of their stores. But if these 
veterans happen to have been at Rugby, and cricketers, 
it is open to their descendants of to-day to calculate their 
season’s average in cold print when William IV was King, 
and this really is a rather intriguing thought, though I 
am pretty sure that the principals themselves never dreamed 
of such a thing as averages! But, howsoever outstanding 
his achievements at that distant day, we will undertake 
to say that their aggregate results would hardly flatter 
the vanity of his family. 
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Much has been written of what we now call first-clag § crick 
cricket in bygone days. All the great players of the firs} fairl 
half of the nineteenth century and all the great match can 
have been freely dealt with for those curious in such) were 
matters. But school cricket during that epoch, save for ] 
the record of certain early matches between Eton, Harroy, } natu 
and Winchester, so far as I know, is a virtually blank page, | C.C. 

But here we have the full score of the in-school game } stro 
as well as of the “foreign” matches, whether played on { to | 
Rugby Close or abroad, nearly a hundred years ago. The § spac 
old casual days of “ pick-up” games which had largely } whil 
satisfied minor cricket, whether of club, school, or college, | con: 
had at Rugby, at any rate, passed away. A generation or} cam 
two earlier, on all such arenas, cricket had been merely} whi 
the pursuit of a group partial to it, who shed their coats } the 
and waistcoats, set up the stumps, extemporized sides, say 
and enjoyed an ephemeral contest till the bell rang or the § sch 
hour struck for putting an end to it. But Rugby had got § boy 
beyond this with the advent of Arnold’s day, at any rate, — Lor 
They had numbers, the right material, and sufficient space, } one 
and had already established rivalries such as Sixth v. School, § mat 


North v. South, or between groups of Houses—for the 
times were not ripe anywhere for the individual House. 
match of later days. It was the beginning, in fact, of 
organized cricket with an Upper Game, and obviously 
Lower Games, of no doubt a more desultory character, 
That universal fixture of a later day at all the bigger public 
schools, XI v. XXII, appears here in the earliest of these / 
records, for Rugby, just before Arnold’s day, had nearly 
400 boys, being then, I think, second in size to Eton 
Charles Apperley (Nimrod), the great sporting writer, had } 
been there a little earlier, and, incidentally, as fag to that 
eccentric genius, W. S. Landor, of whom he tells amusing 
stories. But ‘ Nimrod’ recalls with enthusiasm the many 
excellent cricketers at Rugby even then—“ none better at 
any school,” he declares of his own day there, twenty years 
before this record opens. But Rugby is none the les 
interesting to cricket history as being aloof from all Metro 
politan and Southern influences, and representative in 4 
sense of the Midlands from east to west. These early scott 
sheets teem with the names of well-known stocks from 
Lincolnshire to the Welsh border—Cradocks, Caldecotts, 
Thornhills, Spencers, Orlebars, Cholmondeleys, Wingfields, 
Leighs, Kenyons and the like. One recaptures, as it wel 
from forgotten days, not merely the sort of games school 
boys played among themselves, but what manner 
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cricketers and clubs come to oppose them; in short, a 
fairly complete picture, so far as complete score sheets 
» can paint it, of that provincial cricket which Englishmen 
were playing when Queen Victoria came to the throne. 
Before the days of railroads one finds the boys’ opponents 
naturally limited to Warwickshire clubs. The Wellesbourne 
C.C. near Stratford, and the Forest-of-Arden C.C., obviously 
strong combinations, seem to have been old visitors by 1831 
to Rugby Close, and continued far into later and more 
spacious days to play annual home-and-home matches, 
while the Rugby Club, covering that side of the county, figure 
consistently till quite recent times. An old Rugbeian XI 
came down for the first time in the coaching days (1835), 
while five years later, with the opening of railroad traffic, 
the M.C.C. put in their first appearance; one may safely 
say their only visits at that time of day to any distant 
school unless perhaps to Winchester. The next year the 
boys actually went up to London and played the Club at 
Lords, the beginning of visits that soon became annual 
ones. It was two years later, in 1842, that the Marylebone 
match of Jom Brown’s Schooldays, so familiar to thousands 
of readers of three generations the world over, was actually 
played in Rugby Close, and duly figures in the score book 
as lost by the boys by 13 runs, the suppositious hero, 
Mr. Tom Hughes, the Captain, going in first and making 
the top score of 29 runs in the first innings. The record 
of these remote achievements by boys who died of old 
_ age, if they survived to it, long ago, move me, I admit, 
no little, and not a bit the more merely because I can 
remember some of them in their decline. It might be 
_ said that an old school list would move one equally. Its 
appeal is indisputable, but nothing like, I think, that of 
these old score sheets, for they seem to bring the actors 
up to the very footlights. One sees them actually, as it 
were, in the field again, and always, of course, in the sun- 
shine of those distant summers. For, if only the time is 
remote enough, one is prone oneself to forget the sodden 
wickets, the blustering showers, the dour east winds that 
took the joy out of many a game. One may contemplate 
the name of one’s grandfather (I merely put it this way) 
as top or bottom boy in a list of the Upper Fifth with such 
measure of antiquarian or genealogical emotion as we may 
be capable of ; but it is altogether more moving to follow 
him into the cricket field when underhand bowling was 
still the vogue and top-hats were worn by his adult 
Opponents. We can sympathize with him when heis c. and b. 
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for 0 in Sixth v. School, and rejoice with him when jk 
makes 25 in the second innings and secures a trial in thy 
match next day at Wellesbourne. We like, too, to pictun| 
him and his companions on that twenty-mile drive of 4 
May morning, rolling along the leafy Warwickshire road; 
behind four horses, the guard’s horn waking the echo 
of the sleepy villages. Alas! the Wellesbourne bowley 
are too much for this young aspiring cricketer, at any rate, 
and with something like a pair of spectacles he retiry 
into the ranks again and his effort of 30 (not out) for the 
Schoolhouse v. the School in the last match of the summa 
half is no use. For he has obviously left when the Schoo 
returns in mid-August, as was then the custom, and continues 


its cricket season till the first week in October. 

So much for sentiment, but in truth this really unique 
volume affords a most instructive survey of the gradual 
change, or if you will, the progress of cricket. For, with 
the ’forties and railroads, all kinds of clubs of repute in their 
day come to play on Rugby Close. The notable featur 
of this and the preceding decade is the small scores, which 
by the ’fifties begin sensibly to increase. Neither the boys 
nor their opponents, which include sides from what ar 
styled the County Clubs of Leicester, Nottingham, War 
wick, Derbyshire, or Staffordshire, make, as a rule, 100 runs 
in an innings, and the same modest totals mostly obtain 
in the boys’ games among themselves. The bowling was 
still underhand, for the most part no doubt of medium 
pace, with some approach to the accuracy, break, and spin 
in which the great guns of cricket were then so effective! 
It is a little mysterious why this underhand bowling, in what 
would now be called good second-class cricket, should 
maintain such a mastery over the batting. One cannot 
attribute this wholly to the wickets. For as things went 
then, those on Rugby Close, at Nottingham, or Leicester 
were probably accounted good. Individual scores, to0, 
were, of course, proportionately low. Every now and again 
from the earliest days here recorded, a big score by a side, 
or a batsman, niakes a sensational break in the series of 
modest totals, though this supremacy of the bowlers could 
assuredly have detracted nothing from the interest of the 
game when every run was of so much importance. In 1836, 
for instance, a Rugby boy (Penrose) twice makes ovet 
60 in foreign matches. In the next year the School make 
249 against Leicester, one batsman (Wall) scoring 91, and 


one can imagine the applause which greeted the hero as he, 
returned to the old pavilion by the “Island” confronting 
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Bigside ! But for some reason or other these big individual 
scores are seldom approached either before or after by 


» the same player as would assuredly have been the case 


at a later day. 
Runs come more readily in the ’fifties; sides making 
over 100 nearly as often as not. But with this decade 
the recent introduction of round-arm bowling makes a 
prodigious difference to the score sheets in the matter of 
extras. Hitherto these have been very few. Now they 
have become a big item and often reach incredible totals. 
In short, they spring from half a dozen or so in the earlier 
forties to twenty, thirty, and even fifty an innings in 
most matches in the next few years. Twenty-five wides 
is a quite frequent figure both with the boys and their 
opponents from various quarters, and obviously typical 
of average cricket. Probably they all attempted pace and 
over-bowled themselves. Indeed, only this extra speed 
can account for a similar increase in byes which formerly 
had been few. Here is a sequence of them in four consecu- 
tive matches in 1848: 25, 33, 21, 26, 28, 21, 28, 31, 26; 
a fourth or fifth of the entire total. Why all these byes! 
For the indispensable long-stop was of necessity a practised 
fieldsman at that position. He was at it all his time, and with 
mighty little thanks, too. He couldn’t fumble the balls 
with impunity, of course, or runs might be stolen, but 
with a reasonable pick-up there was never a genuine run. 
There are frequently at this time 45 extras to an innings 
of, say, 120. For a series of years, too, the long-stop’s name 
is recorded in the score against the byes, which strikes one 
as an additional burden to a thankless task. By this rather 
invidious record we may note, for example, that the Rev. 
Chas. Knightley and W. Berners between them lost Welles- 
bourne 27 byes to the boys, while two of the latter, Thomson 
and Butler, present Derbyshire with 37. An old Rugbeian, 
Sykes, again, goes down to posterity as solely responsible 
for 37 byes against the School, and one may wonder whether 
Mr. Hartopp gets any applause for letting only two pass 
for Derbyshire! Yet, in playing soon after for the I Zingari 
in their first match against Rugby, in 1848, the same 
gentleman fails utterly to sustain his character, while 
Mr. Fellowes and the Hon. E. Bligh bowl 15 wide in a half- 
innings of the boys. Skipping on to the ’sixties, one finds 
pan extras have dropped to normal—about the figures of 
ay. 
March 18th sounds cold for beginning cricket, and extras, 
particularly wides, are naturally in much evidence, and 
VOL. LXXxI 38 
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in North v. South the bowlers send down 31 and 22 in th 
first innings. Cricket opens at the same chilly date th 


next year (1850) with the same match. On April Ist anj} 


2nd the School are playing a foreign match, and a fey 
days later the old Rugbeians turn up. Surely they wer 
a hardy race in those days! An occasional century ha 
already been made, despite the low average of scori 


) 


in the last decade. But in this next May the Scho! i 


overwhelms the Rugby Club with a 243 for 6 wickets; 
and Leicester with 166 for 2 wickets. Second and even Thin 
Elevens now appear, too, in opposition to the minor 
Warwickshire clubs. By 1850, however, professionals ar 
installed at Rugby. John Lillywhite is chief instructor, 


with his father; Wisden, Martingell, Grundy and othen} 


assisting through the succeeding years, to be followed 
by Alfred Diver, whose name is indelibly associated with 
the fine Elevens and many great cricketers produced by 
Rugby in the ’sixties. 

One wonders through the ’thirties and ’forties what the 
wicket-keepers were about. Very few batsmen are stumped, 
while as to catches at the wicket there is of course no clue, 
but probably pads and gloves had not yet been adopted 
behind the stumps. 

A far larger proportion of batsmen, too, are clean bowled 
than in later times. About once a year someone hits his 
wicket. ‘‘ Cap fell on wicket” is one curious entry. One 
would give something to see what the underhand bowling 
which proved so effective in those days was like, and 
perhaps still more the various methods that marked the 
transition to round-arm. There was nothing over the 
shoulder of course. That was still held as unfair within 
easy memory. But there was a lot of betwixt-and-between 
stuff below the shoulder, which I fancy was much it 
evidence in ordinary cricket. A very low action survived 
till my boyhood, which was known as “ half-cock.” 

Parsons, peers, baronets, and honourables abound in 
many of the teams, particularly in those of the MCC. 
that came habitually to Rugby in those old days. This 
may be merely accidental, or more likely perhaps as 4 
sign of the active interest certain prominent families then 
took in the national game. Some of these are, of cours, 
well-known names in cricket history. It seems rathet 
enterprising, too, for the Cricket XI of a Midland schod 
to begin visiting London regularly in the early ‘forties, 
not merely playing at Lords, but meeting other clubs # 
well, such as Streatham, The Harlequins, and Southgate 
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They played Westminster once (1852) on Vincent Square, 
but made a terrible example of them. We find these same 


| young gentlemen in the middle of the summer half of 1853 


laying a two-day match at Oxford against Trinity, the 
only “tie,” by the way, in the whole volume. The three 
previous days they had spent playing an All-England XI 
on Rugby Close as part of a local XXII. Times have changed 


' indeed! But the mild sway of Dr. Goulburn had by then 


succeeded that of Arnold, though even under the stern 
and famous “ Doctor”? a point-to-point steeplechase had 
been ridden undetected, of which a thrilling account has 
been published by the Hon. E. Lawley, who was at Rugby 
at the time. Thus emboldened, a regular meeting was 


_ arranged and horses secured. Arnold got word of it, 


however, and, summoning the leaders, told them with 
what regret he should have to expel the lot of them, if they 
attempted to celebrate their “ Grand National.” 

Scores mount notably through the ’fifties, and both the 
boys and their numerous opponents learn to bowl round- 
arm much straighter, wides getting down gradually to 
single figures. In 1853 comes the biggest score so far recorded, 
376, against the Rugby C.C., and the highest individual 
innings, 120 (not out), by W. G. Kempson. In the next 
match v. I Zingari the same hero makes 85, and the visitors 
are again crushed by a large total score. Leicester County, 
too, is disposed of a few days later in the same fashion. 
Batting is visibly gaining on the old bowling ascendency, 
straighter though round-arm has quite obviously become. 
Indeed, it reaches very nearly the run-getting level of the 
sixties. Perhaps, too, the wickets were getting truer. 
Many of the names of wandering clubs of those dim days 
have passed into oblivion. I can unfortunately go back 
along way myself, but I never heard even a lingering echo 
of such combinations as The Union, The George, The Nonde- 
scripts, or The Hylogeiten, all of which seem to have 
flourished in their day. 

As a word, in conclusion, Rugby began to meet Marl- 
borough at Lords in 1856. Looking back into the past, it 
has always seemed to me no slight enterprise at that time 
of day for two schools, in the heart of the country, nearly 
a hundred miles from London upon opposite sides of it. 
At any rate, it was a most felicitous inspiration. For during 
these seventy years a long list of famous cricketers, of whom 
Steel and Spooner, Yardley and Warner are the most 
conspicuous, have made here their first public appearance. 
It is worth noting, too, that no breath of ill-feeling or shade 
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of a dispute has ever marred the healthy rivalry of thi 
long-established contest. Nor is it in the least surprising 
that, speaking generally, as regards the last half-centun, 
the players have more consistently done themselves justig 
than the Eton and Harrow boys at Lords; in othe 
words, have aggregated more runs and “ rotted-out” ley 
often. For the nerve-strain to a boy playing before tw) 
or three thousand friendly and interested spectators canna} ; 
be compared with that occasioned by facing the whole a 
London Society in full war-paint ! 


A. G. 
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“UNCOVENANTED ” 


Tus word which provides a title for this article is in itself 
a harmless word. In England it is rarely used, and cer- 
tainly has no special significance; but in India, though 
_ its original interpretation was not only innocuous but 
absolutely natural, it is a word of power which has exercised 
a baleful influence upon the lives and careers of many 
horiourable, able, and zealous servants of the Crown. This 
may appear to be incredible, but so it is, and herewith 
is the explanation of so remarkable a phenomenon. 

The rapid growth of the English power in India in the 
end of the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth cen- 
turies involved a corresponding expansion of the civil 
administration. This was provided partially by increasing 
the number of the covenanted servants of the Honourable 
East India Company and by the special training of cadets 
_ at Haileybury College, which was erected in 1809. The 
services of military officers were also largely utilized in 
civil employ. But even so the supply did not equal the 
demand, and the creation of a supplementary or emergency 
civil service was inevitable. This was effected by recruit- 
ment from available local material, such as Europeans 
settled in the country, Eurasians—the product of mixed 
_ mMarriages—selected Indian officials, and adventurers of 
various kinds. This somewhat mixed element was strength- 
ened by the appointment from Great Britain of young men 
whose relations held office or had powerful interests in 
India. These latter recruits were often well-educated men, 
and were drawn from the same social class as the covenanted 
civilian and the officers of the army. 

This subordinate civil agency, obviously a makeshift 
and lacking in definite organization, was numerically con- 
siderable and universally distributed. It was necessary to 
differentiate it from the regular or Covenanted Civil Service, 
and this was effected by attaching to it the label ‘“ Un- 
covenanted,”” and by formulating regulations which defined 
the pay, prospects, leave, and pension of men whose services, 
though in an inferior grade, were generally useful, frequently 
admirable, and occasionally distinguished. 

The difference between ‘“‘Covenanted ” and “ Uncoven- 
anted”” was naturally wide, and an official gradation of 
pay and rank was not unnaturally accompanied by a 
Corresponding social inequality. There is no need to discuss 
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this, to estimate its extent, or to attempt to criticize cop. 


ditions which have long passed away. Perhaps it is} f 


permissible to indicate the highest development of con 
descension on the part of the more favoured community 
by the story of the Commissioner’s little daughter who, 
at a large and mixed garden party was heard to ask: 
“Mamma, do the ‘ Uncovenanted’ go to heaven when 
they die?” 

In the first half of the nineteenth century the conquest 
of Sind and of the Punjab was followed by the creation 
of the Sind and Punjab Commissions. In both of these, 
civil administration was conducted by the combined forces 
of Covenanted civilians, military officers, and Uncovenanted 
officials. For example, when the Province of Sind was 
annexed in 1843, men of the Covenanted Service were not 
available, and the administration was mainly military, 
and this continued for some time after the Mutiny. Thus, 
as late as fifty years ago, the Collectors, or heads of 
districts in the Province, were all military men, and the 
civil personnel of the Commission was formed by men who 
owed their appointment to interest and not to success in 
a competitive examination. The members of the Covenanted 
Service in Sind at that time could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. 

The existence of a large ‘‘ Uncovenanted ” Service, re 
cruited by men with no special training for the duties 
which they had to perform, was an anomaly which obviously 
could not endure long, and even before the Mutiny it began 
to be recognized that special departments must be created 
for the exercise of special functions. This is exemplified 
by the celebrated Educational Despatch of 1854. The 
Mutiny led to the transference, in 1858, of rule in India to 
the Crown and the creation of special Scientific Services 
was not long delayed, and may be dated from the establish- 
ment in 1870 of Cooper’s Hill for the training of engineers 
for the Public Works and Telegraph Departments and for 
Forest Officers in the attached School of Forestry. There 
after the gradual extinction of the “‘ Uncovenanted ”’ Service 
and the consolidation of special Services was only a matter 
of time. The circumstances under which gallant colonels 
became Directors of Public Instruction or Inspectors of 
Schools, and ex-Indian navy officers were converted into 
Forest Conservators could not endure. 

The new special departments were duly organized on 
terms which secured their popularity at home and ai 
adequate supply of recruits, who were attracted to India 
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by salaries which provided a sufficiency of initial pay, 


is} fair prospects of promotion, and not illiberal leave allowances. 


The status of the officers was secured by the formal 
covenants under which they entered on their service. 
There was, however, one great omission in the new organiza- 
tin, and this was the provision of a suitable, fair, and 
reasonable pension for men who were called on to leave 
their own country and serve in a distant land and in a 
climate too often neither temperate nor healthy. 

Most unfortunately the pension rate attached to these 
special services was based upon that of the ‘“‘ Uncovenanted” 
Service. This was a pension assumed to be half the 
average pay at the time of retirement, but subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 5,000 per annum, with an extra Rs. 1,000 
for very special service. Such a pension might be suitable 
for men domiciled in India or for those whose pay did not 
ordinarily exceed Rs. 1,000 per month. But it was obviously 
inadequate and inappropriate for specially trained men who 
had the distinct prospect of rising to the higher and well- 
paid posts of a highly organized Scientific or Educational 
Department, and whose domicile was not India but Great 
Britain. The pensions for such men should have been sterling 
pensions, based on the rules which govern the pensions of the 
Home Civil Service. 

In the early days of the new Services the omission to 
provide a suitable pension attracted little attention. Young 
men at the outset of their career do not think much about 
their old age and the time of their retirement. Before 
long, however, the fall in the value of the rupee forced 
the pension question into prominence, as even the most 
careless could hardly contemplate with equanimity retire- 
ment on a pension of Rs. 5,000 or even Rs. 6,000, when 
the rupee was an unstable factor ranging from ls. 2d. to 
ls. 6d., or thereabouts. An agitation for a stable rate 


of exchange for pension was commenced in the ’eighties, 


met with little sympathy from the powers that be, and 
was not finally settled till 1890, when, through the inter- 
vention of Parliament, the rupee pension for all officers 
retired or retiring to Great Britain and Ireland was stabilized 
at ls. 9d. the rupee. It is believed that it was only after 
a struggle lasting for nearly seven years that this small 
measure of justice was rendered to the Services. The 
temporary poverty of the Indian Government at that 
some was possibly the cause of the opportunity being 
ost of establishing once and for all pensions in sterling. 
And here it is necessary to digress and to consider the 
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relations of the Indian Civil Service to the other and 
younger Civil Services. There is no desire to criticize 


unnecessarily a great Service whose members, as indi-§ gi 


viduals, have been the friends and companions of me 
in the other Services. But it is undeniable that, in ear) 
days, there was a tendency to depreciate the new Services, 
Thus for many years the regulations governing thos 
Services were those applied formerly to the “‘ Uncovenanted” 
Service. The misleading epithet was still attached to 
services whose members were practically all ‘‘ Covenanted,” 
and even to-day, in a somewhat lethargic India Office, an 
officer was labelled ‘‘ Uncovenanted ” though his covenant 
is fifty years old! There is, of course, the excuse that 
the evolution of the Services was gradual and that they 
still contained an ‘“‘ Uncovenanted”’ personnel, but it was 
obviously in the interests of India to promote the con 
tentment and to stimulate the esprit de corps of Services 
which were year by year becoming larger and more 
efficient, and which were proving themselves to be second 
only to the Indian Civil Service. That Service, the ruling 
power in India, should have been above all petty jealousy, 
should have regarded itself as primus inter pares, and have 
posed as the alma mater of its younger children rather than 
the “‘injusta noverca” 

The disabilities enforced by the Regulations, such as 
longer service for pension, lower furlough allowances, and 
the pension itself have for many years been the cause of 
friction; nor has the attitude of individual members of 
the Indian Civil Service towards men in other Services 
been always marked by a generous admission of social, 
to say nothing of intellectual, equality. What says “ Aliph 
Cheem”’ (The Policeman’s Little Dinner) ?— 


It is rather hard, my competitive friend, 
To stand your bumptious air. 

We shall both go home, I suppose, in the end 
And you won’t be so bumptious there ! 


We may leave it at that! 

It is surprising that the powers that be, i.e. the Indian 
Civil Service, should not have recognized long ago that 
the pension question for the other Civil Services was one 
which would have to be faced and have to be decided. 
Towards the end of the last, and in the beginning of the 
present century the anxiety of men whose retirement was 
at hand found expression in agitation and in the submission 
of numerous memorials to the Government of India. The 
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pressure thus brought to bear upon the Government was 
a great factor in the decision to appoint a Royal Commis- 


-— sion on the Public Services in India. That Commission 


held its inquiry in 1912-14, and made its report in 1915. 
In 1912 the Government of India informed memorialists 
that the report of the Commission must be awaited. In 
1913, when the memorialists again became impatient, the 
Government of India, in a circular letter dated July 23, 
1913, again expressed, on the same grounds, its inability 
to pass orders, but added : 


’ Tam, however, to state for the information of the memorialists that, should 
the pension rules be modified as a result of their memorials, or in consequence 
of any recommendation of the Public Services Commission, the position of 
officers who have retired from the Service by then will no doubt be taken into 
consideration when the conditions of eligibility for the altered pensions are 
fixed, due weight being given to the arguments addressed by the memorialists 
in favour of their being allowed to participate in the better pensions terms, 
even if the alterations are effected after their retirement. 


The Commission made their inquiries before the war, 
and, in pre-war circumstances, pronounced the pensions to 
be inadequate, especially in the case of those officers who had 
been selected for administrative posts of responsibility. They 
also estimated the cost of their recommendations, and 
these estimates go far to prove that they intended that 
their recommendations should have retrospective effect 
without limitation. 

Owing no doubt partly to the war, but also perhaps 
to the indifference of the Secretary of State and the India 
Office, no orders were passed on the report of the Com- 
mission till 1919. The Secretary of State then accepted 
the proposals of the Commission for improved pensions, 
but added the amazing limitation that these improved 
pensions were to be given only to officers who retired on 
or after July 23, 1913, the very date of the letter of the 
Government of India quoted above, which letter gives a 
distinct promise to the memorialists that the position of 
officers who had retired before that date would “no doubt 
be taken into consideration.” Only on the assumption that 
the Government of India used those words with the inten- 
tion of misleading the petitioners can any justification be 
found for the order of the Secretary of State for India. 

The Services affected by the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission and the subsequent order of the Secretary 
of State include the Public Works, Telegraph, Forests, 

ucational, Postal, Financial, Police, and Customs. The 
officers of those Services on the retired list at once protested 
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by the submission of individual memorials, and also formed 


a strong representative committee for the purpose of} 


bringing their case to the personal consideration of the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Montagu. In their deliberations 
they were actively assisted by Mr. (now Sir Thomas) 
Bennett, C.I.E., M.P. for Sevenoaks, whose long connection 
with India as editor and proprietor of the Times of India 
qualified him, in a very unusual degree, to understand 
and estimate the grievance of the Services. The com- 
mittee, under his guidance, asked the Secretary of State to 
receive a representative deputation in a personal interview, 
Mr. Montagu was apparently well inclined at first towards a 
favourable consideration of their case, and agreed to receive 
a deputation in November 1919. This engagement, hov- 
ever, he was unable to keep, but, after one or two subse: 
quent postponements, he finally arranged to meet the 
deputation personally at 3.30 p.m. on May 18, 1920, in 
the Council Hall of the India Office. Sir Thomas Bennett 
most kindly undertook to introduce the deputation to the 
Secretary of State, and the members duly assembled in the 
Council Hall. Their disappointment and their indigna- 
tion may be imagined when they were informed that 
Mr. Montagu was engaged and had delegated the reception of 
the deputation to the Permanent Under-Secretary of State, 
a retired member of the Indian Civil Service. The depvu- 
tation thought, and still think, that it was unfortunate 
that they should have to state their case to a member 


of a Service which, in their estimation, has been largely 5 


responsible for the continuation of pension rates which 
have been out of date for many years and which had been 
finally condemned by the Royal Commission. Nor were 
their outraged feelings soothed by the manner in which 


their representations were received by the Under-Secretary | 
of State, whose attitude was at once superior and indifferent, 
and whose final suggestion of hope in a rising rupee appeared | 


more ironical than sympathetic. 

They were angry men who retired from that ill-omened 
interview, and who were forced to the conclusion that the 
Secretary of State for India did not deem them worthy of 
the surrender of even half an hour of his so valuable time. 
The Services they represented were great and important, 
and the representatives were not unworthy of them. Three 
had received the honour of knighthood, and others had 
minor decorations awarded for long, faithful, and successf 
service in India. Small wonder if their hearts were hot 
within them and if they felt that had they only been eight 
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or nine discontented Indian agitators instead of eight or 
nine Britons grown grey in the loyal service of the Empire 
their reception would have been very different, and a sym- 
pathizing Secretary of State would have listened carefully 
to their representations and been eloquent in his promises 
of amelioration. 

Parliament had come to the rescue of the Services in 
1890, and the aid of Parliament was sought again at this 
crisis. After prolonged negotiations, the Secretary of State 
consented to receive a Parliamentary deputation, which 
met him and his Council at the India Office on Wednesday, 
April 6, 1921. Sir T. Bennett again led the deputation, 
which consisted of the following additional Members of 
Parliament : 


Sir W. Davison, M.B.E., M.P. 

Sir Herbert Nield, K.C., M.P. 

Mr. Gershom Stewart, M.P. 

Colonel C. R. Burn, M.P. 

Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Archer Shee, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel Sir Charles Yate, C.S.I., C.M.G., M.P. 


Sir T. Bennett and Sir C. Yate argued the case of the 
Services fully, and pointed out that to limit the concession 
of improved pensions to those who retired after July 23 
1913, was, looking to the letter of the Government of India 
of that date, a clear breach of faith. Colonel Burn, 
Sir H. Nield and Sir W. Davison pointed to the 
immense and undeserved suffering inflicted on those whose 
pensions were declared inadequate before the war, and who, 
— equipped, had to meet the war and post-war costs of 

ving. 

In reply, Mr. Montagu defended the limitation of July 
1913, and was supported by an ex-member of the Royal 
Commission, who was also a member of the India Council 
and of the Indian Civil Service. His attitude, reminiscent 
of that of the Under-Secretary of State on a former occasion, 
was neither sympathetic nor conciliatory. He complained 
of the inadequacy of his own pension, and declared that 
the proposals of the Royal Commission had been made 
only with a view to the contentment of future recruits to 
the Services. This argument is, so the Services believe, 
utterly unsound, but it served its purpose at the moment, 
and the interview ended somewhat abruptly. 

It is well that the public should know what pensions 
were given for service in India before the orders issued on 
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the report of the Royal Commission, and the following lis, 
is instructive : 


(1) Indian Army.—Graduated pensions of £500, £700, £800, £900, an 
£1,000 


(2) Indian Medical Service.—Graduated pensions of £500, £700, £800, £900, 
and £1,100. 

(3) Indian Civil Service.—Flat rate of £1,000 after twenty-five years’ servic, 
To this pension the men of the Indian Civil Service contribute 4 per 
cent. of their pay annually. 

(4) Public Works and Telegraph Departments only.—The maximum pension 
is Rs. 7,000 after thirty years’ service, which, at 1s. 9d. the rupee, 
equals £612 10s. 

(5) Other Civil Services, such as Educational, Forests, Police, Postal, ete.~ 
Maximum pension Rs. 5,000, equals £437 10s., and, in special cases, 
Rs. 6,000, equals £525. 


The Royal Commission did not condemn the first 
three pension scales as extravagant. They did condemn 
the two lower scales as inadequate, especially in the 
case of men who rose to positions of administrative 
responsibility. 

The net result of this pre-war pension scale is that, in 
the Indian Army, long and distinguished service could be 
rewarded by a pension of £1,000 per annum. In the Indian 
Medical Service £1,100 could be similarly obtained. Con- 
trast these pensions with £612 10s., the highest pension 
obtainable by the most competent engineer, however long 
and distinguished his service may have been. Contrast } 
them again with £525 per annum, i.e. about £480 per 
annum under present taxation, the highest possible pension 
for such officials as a Director-General of Forests, an 
Inspector-General of Police, a Postmaster-General or 4 
Director of Public Instruction. These men come from the 
same social class as the Army Officer, the Indian Medical 
Officer or the Indian Civil Servant (I.C.8.). They are 
equally well educated in their respective spheres, equally 
distinguished for long and able service in a foreign land, 
but they are sent home to struggle as best they can on4 
pittance which is barely half the amount received by their 
more fortunate brethren. And why? Because they ale 
still regarded in some quarters as ‘“ Uncovenanted,” and 
therefore inferior. 

In the whole range of the British Empire no such 
pensions exist as those drawn by the members of the 
Other Services” in India. The most distinguished men 
of those Services draw pensions equal to about one-fourth 
or even one-fifth of their average pay on retirement. 
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they entered the Home or Colonial * Service and ‘‘ made 
good” as they did in India, their pensions would have 
been one-half or possibly two-thirds of their average pay. 
It is not surprising that for many years they have pro- 
tested against this flagrant injustice. What is surprising 
is that their protests passed so long unheeded, and that 
when at last a Royal Commission declared that these 
protests were justified they have been deprived of the 
benefits of that decision. 

The men most affected are the very men whose service 
has been most distinguished, for the Royal Commission 
specially referred to such men when they declared the 
inadequacy of the pension. The number of these men— 
that is, of distinguished men who retired before July 23, 
1913—is not large. It becomes annually smaller. ‘“‘ For 
us,” said Sir Lionel Jacob, K.C.S.I., in his representation 
of the case of the ‘‘ Other Services” at the India Office, 
“the funeral bell is always tolling’?! The whole cost of 
doing justice to these men is estimated at the present 
_ moment at some seven lakhs of rupees. This amount will 
rapidly and annually decrease as men die off. No doubt 
they will die more rapidly if left to the poverty they now 
enjoy, but it is difficult to believe that this is desired. 
Long service and close intercourse with Indian colleagues 
and subordinates lead to the conclusion that it is not the 
wish, even of the most zealous reformers, that those who 
' have served India well should be left, in their old age, to 

that misery which is the child of anxiety and poverty, or 
that such men should be thrown on one side like worn-out 
gloves: Rather it is believed that, if the whole case could 
be widely published in India itself, there would be a generous 
majority in favour of correcting a bad mistake and of 
redressing a flagrant injustice. 

Such publicity cannot, perhaps, be attained in India, 
because the Viceroy and his Council keep the keys of the 
despatch boxes. The India Office is unconcerned or hostile. 
There remains for these men yet a chance of securing a free 
ventilation of their case. That is through the medium of a 
Parliamentary Committee which will examine the whole 
question exhaustively, will interrogate witnesses, and will 
bring to bear on the subject minds unbiassed by official 
prejudice and ready and willing to decide the case on its 
merits. To such a tribunal the retired officers of the 
“Other Services” are most anxious to commit themselves 


* The Colonial Office has increased all pensions since the war began without 
any time limitation. 
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and they are ready to accept loyally the finding of that 
tribunal even if it should be adverse. 

Or, finally, if it is the fact that a new Royal Commis 
sion is to investigate the whole position of Europea 
service under the Government of India, these retired mey 
trust that their case will also be the subject of inquiry, 
But they would add the proviso that in the composition 
of the Royal Commission the “‘ Other Services” should 
adequately represented, and that the consideration of any 
evidence tendered on their behalf should not be entrusted 
to the exclusive scrutiny of a Service which, though rightly 
distinguished for ability and efficiency, has not as yet 
succeeded in establishing a reputation for impartiality. 

And, if the special function of this new Royal Com 
mission is to investigate the prospects of future recruitment 
for the European Services in India, is it not essential that 
the evidence of retired men of the “‘ Other Services ”’ should 
be taken, and that the Commission should recognize the 
fact that there is little prospect of obtaining the services 
of qualified young men who see their fathers, uncles, and 
other relatives—retired servants of India—unable to maintain 
even a modest home in their native land? They cannot 
fail to recognize that an Indian career in the “ Other 
Services,” however distinguished, may be rewarded by an 
old age soured by the sense of injustice and crippled by the 
pressure of acute poverty. 

EDWARD GILES 
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NORTHUMBERLAND: A “CHAMPION” 
COUNTY 


(ROMANCE, WILD SPORT, AND ANTIQUITIES) 


Wuen “ champion ” first became an adjective in Northum- 
perland is unknown, but the present writer thinks it may 
have been born of “‘ Hotspur’s”” fame, though nowadays it 
has perhaps fallen from its high estate and means, perhaps, 
no more than first-rate, as the weather when good is 
“champion,” or the hay—well won—is “champion.” 
George Brandes in his study of Shakespeare says that “ Hot- 
spur” is meant to be the ideal warrior—the Achilles of a 
later day, but as in the plays of Henry IV and Henry V 
Shakespeare portrays the Scot in Douglas, the Irishman 
in Macmorris, the Welshman in Owen Glendower and Fluellen, 
itis more probable that Shakespeare was drawing an ideal 
Northumbrian. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that “Hotspur” is 
vanquished by the untried Prince Hal, who was evidently 
Shakespeare’s favourite. 

Yet “Hotspur” in any event was a “champion” ; 
he was “the glass” in which the young bloods of his day 
dressed themselves, and in this present year of Grace, one 
can still find in pit-villages in Northumberland a plentiful 
supply of “champions ’’—whether at “ boolin’,” quoits, 
coursing, or even pansy growing. 

The present writer lived for some years on the edge of 
the pit districts in Northumberland, and sometimes employed 
as a “ game-watcher ” a Cramlington pitman, who was, so 
he asserted, the “champion sparrwe-shutter ”—(champion 
at sparrow shooting). According to his own account he 
was moreover a ‘“‘fair terror” to the ungodly; he would 
squat “doon on his hunkers ahint the dyke” and watch 
suspicious characters; then he would suddenly blow a 
blast on his whistle and “they elwis ran like grey-hoonds.” 

One day, however, he acknowledged that he had been 
defeated at “sparrwe-shuttin’,” being “fair trashed oot 
wi’ wark doon the pit,” yet this downfall did not seem to 
Interfere with his title; he was still ready at all times to 
assert his “ championship ”—urbi et orbi. 

8 same love of sport is indeed still inherent in all 
classes. The late Duke of Northumberland, when Lord 
Perey, was Master of his own hounds, and the present Duke 
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is Joint Master with Mr. A. Scholefield of the East Percy) the: 
Hounds. arms 

Again, the old proud characteristics of dvrapxeia, 
sufficiency, fearlessness, and independence of characte ba 
also survive. Thus Swinburne, the poet, born of the | 
ancient House of Capheatoa, was typically Northumbrian and 
in his outlook on life and pride in his native county. Hef raid 
was half scholar, half Border Moss-trooper. By Rank} dur 
Rider out of Grecian Goddess, let us say. He sang of “the Edi 
great glad land that knows not bourne nor bound,” of the swe 
*“‘ goodly strand of Northumberland, and the lordly towers) “re 
thereby ” ; of how— and 

The narrowing strand 
Clasps close the noblest shore fame holds in fee 
Even here where English birth seals all men free 
Northumberland. 

Swinburne certainly believed that Northumberland was a 
champion” county. 

Someone may here remark, perhaps, that ‘“‘ champion” 
is a perpetual epithet, signifying little, but this the good 
Northumbrian would deny stoutly enough, insisting strongly Lid 
on the pre-eminence of his county and himself. Let w The 
now investigate his claim somewhat more closely. aa 

The Northumbrian, of course, can never forget that 
Northumbrian kings in Bamborough Castle ruled fromf ,., 
Edinburgh (the burh of the Northumbrian Edwin) to Hulf .: 
—from the Firth of Forth to the mouth of the Humber; § ,14 


that for one hundred years or more Northumberland was 
the seat of the most famous saints, bards, and writers of bik 


that time. Even after the downfall under the onslaughts} |... 
of the Danes, Northumberland, though shrunken, still bids 
held her head high. The ancient spirit still lived on. Earl [ (Lor 
Siward refused to die in his bed “like a cow,’’ and Camden, you 
in his Britannia, notes that not only had the climate} 7, 
“hardened the very carcases of the Northumbrians, but 
the Scots also had inured them to war”; hence they H 
were born fighters and “ excellent horsemen.” | , 
There is indeed an ancient jest that the first thing the} ,.. 
Northumbrian Borderer did when he woke in the morning § yi, 
was to feel his throat in order to make sure that it had nob > bro 
been cut in the night. tn hi 
Froissart writes thus of the Scots and Englishmen: . va 
They are good men of war, for when they meet there is a hard fight without y 
sparing, there is no hoo between them as long as spears, swords, axes, Or daggers an 


will endure, but lay on each upon other, and when they be well beaten and that 
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the one part hath obtained the victory, they then glorify so in their deeds of 
" rms and are so joyful that such as be taken shall be ransomed or they go out 
of the field, so that shortly each of them is so content with other that at their 
departing courteously they will say: “God thanke you!” 


Indeed, from those living near the March line the raid 
and the foray might at any time from October, when the 
raiding season began—Reparabit cornua Luna—to March, 
during the three hundred years of border warfare from 
Edward I to James VI (of Scotland), and I (of England), 
sweep off their “ gear”—‘‘outsight and insight”; the 
“red-cock ”? might crow upon Pele Tower and Bastle House, 
and a Border widow be left alone to lament her ‘‘ man,” 

I sew’d his sheet, making my mane; 
I watched the corpse, myself alane ; 
I watch’d his body, night an’ day; 
No living creature came that way. 


I took his body on my back, 

And whiles I gaed, and whiles I sat; 

I digg’d a grave, and laid him in, 

And happ’d him with the sods sae green. 


In those days the Borderers on either side of Tweed, 
liddle, and Esk existed by taking in each other’s cattle. 
They passed their life in, and made their living by, the 
saddle—‘‘ snaffle and spur and spear” their slogan. 

Now it is admitted that early training and environment 
are everything in education. ‘“‘Give me the children,” 
said the famous ‘“‘ General” of the Militia Christi—soldier 
and priest—‘‘ till they are nine years old, and they are 
mine for Time and Eternity.”’ Thus the love of riding and 
hunting has become hereditary in the Northumbrian. Every 
writer of old mentions the Northumbrian Borderers as 
horsemen. In North’s life of his kinsman, Lord Guildford 
, (lord Keeper of the Great Seal—Charles II and James II), 
you may read how the men of the manors escorted my 
Lord Judge : 


Here his Lordship saw the true image of a Border Country. The tenants of 
the several manors are bound to guard the judges through their precinct, and 
out of it they would not go, no, not an inch, to save the souls of them. They 
Were @ comical sort of people, riding upon negs, as they call their small horses, 
with long beards, cloaks, and long broadswords, with basket hilts, hanging in 
broad belta, that their legs and swords almost touched the ground ; and everyone 
in his turn, with his short cloak and other equipage, came up cheek by jowl, 
and talked with my Lord Judge. His Lordship was very well pleased with 
their discourse ; for they were great Antiquarians in their own bounds. 


There are nine packs of foxhounds in Northumberland, 
&number not exceeded by any other county. Thus it was 
VOL, LXXXI 39 
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not surprising that when Colonel Bates (now Brigadier. 
General Sir Loftus Bates, K.C.M.G., D.S.0.) started th 
Corps of Guides (attached T.F.) in Northumberland iy 
the spring of 1914, the first thing they did was to ride, 
relay race across country from Kielder Castle on the west 
border to Warkworth Castle by the sea on the east. Acros 
“moor and flow,” gair and myre, through burn and rive 
they rode the track, reaching at one time a height, on 
Girdlestone Fell, of over 1,700 feet, and acomplishing their 
task in four hours twenty-seven minutes—the course being 
roughly fifty miles. 

Like William of Deloraine they rode fast and straight, 
Three of them were soon to ride under fire in France and 
Flanders—Captain 8. Dodd, (late) Lieutenant P. Clennell: 
Fenwick, Lieutenant J. Pawson. The fourth rider was 
the present writer, and the Duke of Northumberland kindly 
— to keep the time and welcome the riders at Warkworth 

astle. 

The writer remembers very well seeing a hunting-butto 
in the possession of the late Mrs. Orde, of Nunnykirk Hall, 
and Orde House, on which was inscribed the legend “ Ows 
wick ” (Ought quick, or alive). How old this button wa 
she did not know, but it seemed to carry one back to the} ; 
days of Osbaldistone Hall, when Diana Vernon’s cousins— 
Percie, Thornie, John, Dickon—with their father, Si 
Hildebrand, “ put by the time” with hunting and hawking 
of every sort and kind. 

In addition to the nine packs of hounds mentioned above, 
Northumberland has a pack of otter hounds, and an incident 
may here be chronicled that will testify to the fearless and 
sporting character of the inhabitants. 

The otter had gone to ground in a narrow hole under 
a bank of the Wansbeck, where hounds could not get a 
him; noting this a pitman jumped into the water, rolled 
up his sleeves and thrust his arm down the hole. “ Don't 
do that,” cried the Master warningly, “he’s certain to 
bite you!” The man took not the slightest notice, and 
his “marrow” (pal) called to him from above: “ Hae ye 
got a haud, Geordie?” ‘ Ay,’ came the unmoved reply, 
‘we've baith got haud,” and he drew out the otter by the 
neck, with the otter’s teeth fast through his wrist ! 

Another somewhat similar instance may be recorded 
with the Border Foxhounds. “Has he snecked a bit of 
the flesh, Jimmy?” asked the Master, when his “ whip 
finally managed to extract a fox deep down amongst rocks 

Even in articulo mortis, the love of sport may prevail 
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as witness Geordie’s (the pitman) last challenge to “ the 

iest attending his deathbed: Wilt thoo hev wings, 
tae?” asked the dying man, with interest. ‘‘ Yes,” replied 
the vicar, “‘so I believe.” ‘“‘ Wey, then, Aa’l flee thee for 
a sovereign,” came the swift challenge from the dying 


Again, when the great strike of the miners was drawing 
toa close by the end of June in 1921, it was suggested that 
astart might be made in ‘“‘ Race Week,” when the Northum- 
berland Plate—the Pitman’s Derby—is run, and all the 
Tyneside shipyards and colleries lie idle. 

“Start work aygen i’ Race Week!” echoed an ancient 
“Geordie” in horror. “‘ Wey, aal the deid pitmen wud 
‘E tom i’ their graves at the thought o’t.” 

As for antiquities, the Roman Wall—from Wallsend to 
Gilsland—is perhaps chief, but Northumbrian castles and 
Pele towers are nearly as renowned. Northumberland was, 
of course, for centuries a county apart, a fence against the 
Scots. She lost early her ancient southern portion, Deira, 
which eventually became Durham—and under the Con- 
queror this territory was set up as a Palatinate, ruled by 
& Prince-Bishop. The dwellers between Tyne and Tees, 
indeed, styled themselves the “ Haliwerfolc ”’—the folk of 
the Holy Man (St. Cuthbert), and claimed to hold their 
lands from him as from a feudal chief, their ‘ service ” 
being to defend his body against all enemies. Now when 
Durham became a Palatinate the isolation of Northumber- 
land was increased, and its characteristics were intensified 
%0 that everyone who came from North of Tweed was one 
of the ‘aad enemy,” and, anyone who came from South of 
Tyne was a “‘furrinor.” ‘There were many very ancient 
families in Northumberland who had lived for centuries 
on their estates, content to hunt and shoot, entertain their 
nighbours, and attend Quarter Sessions, who never cared 
travel without their own county. 

To mention a few names only, Selbys, Middletons, Swin- 
bumes, Forsters, Fenwicks, Ogles, Charltons, Ordes, Mitfords, 
Noddams—some of whom were there before ever the 
‘Terrible Duke” rode into the land with his kinsman, 
Robertus-cum-Barba (Robert with the beard), the Umfreville 
tom Toures and Vian, on his right hand, to whom he gave 
Tynedale and Redesdale as a regality to hold per gladium 
wainst “ wolves and enemies.” 
fa Ae The male line of the Umfrevilles ceased with the famous 

Sir Robert. Umfreville, K.G., Constable of Roxburgh, Vice- 
Admiral of England in 1436—the ‘“ Robin Mend-market ” 
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of Northumberland, who cheapened prices throughout hi 


county by his forays into Scotland. The Umfrevilles laste} 


some three centuries only, and their estates were split wy 
after the demise of the above Sir Robert. 

The following sketch of the ‘“ Northern Gentry” j 
given by,Gray in his Chorographia (1649) : 


The nobility and gentry of the North are of great antiquity, and can produe 
more ancient families than any other part of England; many of them genty 
before the Conquest; the rest came in with William the Conqueror, Th 
noblemen and gentry of the North hath been always imployed in their native 
country, in the Warres of the Kings of England against the Scots; all of then 
holding their lands in Knights’ service, to attend the warres in their om 
persons, with horse and speare, as the manner of fighting was in those dayes, 


He goes”on to say that some held their land in “ cornage” 
(an ancient and picturesque error due to false etymology, 
the Old French cornage being really “le droit qui se leui 
sur les bétes cornes’”’) 


By blowing a horne to give notice that the Scots, their enemies, had invaded 
the land. The Scots hath made the inhabitants of Northumberland fierce ani 
hardy, whiles sometimes they kept themselves exercised in the warres, beim 
@ most war-like nation and excellent good light horsemen, wholly addicting 
themselves to warres and armes, not a gentleman amongst them, that hath 
not his castle or tower. 


Nowadays, unfortunately, “the Northern gentry” are in 
the way of losing their castles and towers. 

For instance, Biddlestone Hall, of the Selbys (the 
Osbaldistone Hall of Rob Roy), with its great Border estate 
of thirty thousand acres, has been sold in separate portions, 
the outlying parts of the Chillingham Castle estate have 

one, and the Belford Hall estate has been sold by auction. 

wing to the iniquitous taxation of land and the crushig 
weight of Death Duties the Duke of Northumberland ca 
no longer keep open house at Alnwick Castle and Kielde, 
and as a consequence Northumberland has lost somewhat 
of its ancient feudal character. Yet the county remails 
unchanged—“ champion,” as we said at the commencement, 
for wild sport and antiquities. 

Let me quote from Lord William Percy’s Game lu, 
and then ask if a similar “bag” by one gun, and withi 
five hours, could be obtained in any other English county! 
Between 11.45 a.m. and 5 p.m., at Alnwick, on October 4, 
1908, he shot by himself 6 grouse, 7 partridges, 1 blackcot, 
10 pheasants, 3 hares, 1 rabbit, 1 woodcock, 1 snipe, 4 wil 
duck, 1 teal, 1 woodpigeon, 1 sparrowhawk, and 1 carmdl 
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crow. He adds that he has done approximately the same 


' at Kielder Castle, and has caught a salmon in addition 


on the same day. 

The writer, again, can quote from the records of Ridley 
Hall (Honble. F. Bowes-Lyon), when he formed one of the 
“guns,” and ten varieties of game were shot, viz., pheasants, 
partridges, grouse, blackgame, woodcock, wild duck, wood- 
pigeons, snipe, hares, and rabbits: totals, 304 and 301 in 
two days. 

At Retcthars Tower the above varieties have been shot, 
and in addition golden plover and green plover, but not 
more than ten varieties in one day, and as for fishing, 
salmon, bull trout, sea trout, brown trout, and pike have 
been caught in the Rede. 

In olden days before the Tyne became polluted by the 
effluents from chemical works, mines, creosote and by- 
product factories, the salmon ran up in battalions. Servants 
and apprentices were wont to bargain not to have salmon 
thrust upon them more than two days a week. Thomas 
Bewick, the wood-engraver, writes as follows in his auto- 


biography : | 


From about the year 1760 to 1767, when a boy I was frequently sent by my 
parents to purchase a salmon from the fishers of the “strike” at Eltringham 
ford. At that time, I never paid more, and often less, than 14$d. per lb.—mostly 
a heavy guessed weight, about which they were not exact. 


Some few years ago the late keeper at Redesmouth Hall, 
on the North Tyne, told the writer that the late Ulric 
Charlton and himself had once caught twenty-seven salmon 
in the day on that particular stretch of water. 

Nowadays the whole season there might not produce 
a many. A little above, at Bridgeford, Mr. Thomas 
Robson says that thirty salmon were once caught in about 
100 yards of water. 

The Coquet, too, as a trout stream, was formerly unsur- 
passed as well for number as size—some of the “ baskets ” 
being scarcely credible nowadays. Local poets were never 
weary of singing the praises of “ bonny Coquet ’—Roxby 
and Doubleday, fisher-poets, chief among them—from its 


tise below Makenden Camp to Warkworth Castle, by the 
sea, 


The snows are gane frae haugh and hill, 
An’ Coquet’s streams rin merrily ; 

An’ mony a troutie we will kill 
If thou’ll but gang an’ fish wi’ me. 
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And again putting Coquet in pride of place: 


The Tweed he may brag o’ his sawmon, 
An’ blaw of his whitlins the Till, 

There’s pikes i’ the pools o’ Reed-water, 
But Coquet’s the top o’ them still. 


But the special charms of Northumberland may perhaps 
be best enjoyed by those who hunt, for they can best appre. 
ciate the wild charm and peculiar romance of their county, 
Thus, if one hunts with those fine hounds, the Tynedale, 
one may meet by a Roman camp and ride up “the road 
of the Legions,” and even leap the Roman Wall, check by 
some Law, where of old “watch and ward” were kept 
against a Scots raid, and roll the fox over on a fell where 
the whole Vale of Tyne lies outspread to view, shielded 
on the south by the high Durham fells, and afar to the 
west by the rise of Cumbrian Alston and Cross Fell. 

Or, again, if one hunts with the tireless Border Hounds, 
one may gallop over the famous field of the Battle of 
Otterburn, or the scenes of Chevy Chase—so beloved by 
Sir Philip Sidney, who was more moved by an “old blind 
crowder’s”’ singing thereof than “by a trumpet,” pass 
through fords where nightly watch was kept against raids 
of the “auld enemy ’”’ by Robsons, Dodds, Charltons, and 
Milburns, the four “ancient Graynes” or clans of North 
Tynedale, whose descendants still gallop “ hell-to-leather” 
on the great “‘ white lands”? and brown moors over which 
their ancestors swept of old with spears in their hands “to 
take a prey.” Nowadays, to realize what an ancient raid 
or foray was like you have only to ride with the Border 
Hounds, for the Robsons ride as they rode of old when 
they ran a raid into Liddesdale to “larn” them that 
“the neist time gentlemen cam to tak their sheep they 
were no to be scabbit.” 

You will gallop over the same brown moorlands—still 
harvestless as ocean—that seem to stretch away to infinity 
on the one side, or to “ Cheviot’s mountain lone” on the 
other. The “country” of the Border Hounds runs right 
over into Scotland, joining with the “ Jed Forest” and the 
Duke of Buccleugh’s, so that the illusion to an Englishman 
may become complete when he gallops round Oxnai 
Steeple, or in the fastnesses of Hounam and Cocklaw, and, 
like “‘ the Perse ” 


. . . wolde hunte in the mountaynes 
Off Cheviot within days three, 

In the mauger of Doughte Doglas, 
And all that even with him be. 
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Sir Alfred Pease, Bart., the big-game hunter, once compared 
the country to Africa as he rode over the moorland. ‘“ One 
might easily imagine it was Kenya—on a smaller scale, of 
course; it is like the rolling veldt—one might even imagine 
one was out “‘ riding lions.” 

These great brown fells and rolling white lands are even 
parer now of human habitations than of old. Here and 
there a lonely farmhouse shows, or a shiel hides, “ Far 
Glow,” “ Windy Haugh,” ‘“ Hope Alone,” ‘ Blaw-weary,” 
and “ Skirl-naked ” are names that breathe of solitude and 
storm. 

Muircock (grouse) and blackgame, with black-faced 
sheep are the inhabitants in large parts of Tynedale and 
Redesdale, Cheviot and the Roman Wall country. Curlews 
call in the springtime and weave their love-songs over the 
“ Are finium Imperui Romani,” the altars of the boundaries 
of the Roman Empire, even as of old, when the legionaries 
built the mighty Wall under the eyes of Hadrian himself. 


The whaups 
are crying, 
My heart remembers how! 


sang Stevenson of similar desolation. 


Grey recumbent tombs of the dead in desert places, 
Standing stones on the vacant wine-red moor, 

Hills of sheep, and the homes of the silent vanished races, 
And winds, austere and pure. 


But in addition to the romance of the moors, there is 
the romance of the seashore—of Bamborough Castle, home 
of the early kings, of Holy Island, and the Farnes, haunt 
of the great Northern Saint with his attendant fowls; of 
Dunstanbro’, loneliest of castles : 


Bring light and air, the thin and shining air 
Of the North land, 

The light that falls on Tower and garden there, 
Close to the gold sea-sand. 


So sang Mary Coleridge in her poem Chillingham. 

_ Northumberland is not, of course, everybody’s county, 
like Surrey ; the climate is harsh, the moors often, in the 
language of the old map-makers, “ desart and uninhabited ” 
—the sport largely “ wild,” and London far away. Yet to 
the lovers of romance, wild sport, and antiquity Northumber- 
land will remain a “champion” county. Mary Coleridge 
was “haunted” by it, as Miss Sichel wrote in her mono- 
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graph; “she loved its stern moods, its summer richneg, 
its Border sights, its strong romance.” So also was th 
late Dr. Hodgkin, the historian, who wrote a goodly portion 
of his histories within the castles of Bamburgh ani 
Barmoor. 

Finally, Sir Walter Scott, when he gave Washingtm 
Irving a view as from Pisgah over the Border country, 
said emphatically: ‘I like the very nakedness of the 
it has something bold and stern and _ solitay 
about it.” 
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THE REPARATIONS TANGLE 


(By the courtesy of the Morning Post we are permitted to 
reproduce textually the invaluable articles in which our 
contemporary recently elucidated “‘ The Reparations Tangle,” 
and gladly avail ourselves of that privilege in the conviction 
that our readers will be immensely interested in information 
not obtainable elsewhere. The scope of these articles is 
explained in the introductory note of the Morning Post. 
National Review.] 


The Reparations problem has become so complicated that it is in danger of being 
shelved by ordinary folk as too difficult to solve. The original sums laid down 
in the Treaty of Peace as providing adequate compensation for the damage 
done by Germany to the Allies during the war have been whittled away, replaced 
from time to time by smaller claims, and nearly a dozen schemes for providing 
a “ complete solution” of the Reparations problem have been put forward by 
one nation or another in the course of the past two years. 

The result is that the ordinary Englishman has not the faintest idea to-day how 
matters stand. How much ought Germany to pay? How much can Germany 

‘pay? How much has Germany already paid? These are questions which 
most people are putting to one another every day without getting clear and 
answers. 

We have been at considerable pains to compile a questionnaire on these lines which 
should cover all the really vital points with regard to Reparations, which every- 
body to-day wishes to have elucidated. This questionnaire we have submitted 
to the most competent and expert authorities on these matters, and now summarize 
their replies. 


I 


Is If TRUE THAT AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE OR SUBSEQUENTLY THE GERMANS 
OFFERED OF THEIR OWN ACCORD TO PAY MUCH GREATER SUMS THAN 
ARE NOW DEMANDED ? 


It is true that during the preliminary discussions at the Peace Conference 
the German delegation mentioned sums ranging from 100 to 120 milliards of 
gold marks as being the outside figures which they were prepared to consider 
raising in the way of indemnity. Subsequently other proposals have been 
made, which are considered below. 

It is, of course, necessary to distinguish between definite proposals addressed 
to the Allied Governments by the Government in Berlin and efforts made by 
individual Germans to enter into conversations with those Governments. 

The last definite proposals made by the German Government took place 
during the Conference of London (French Yellow Book, pp. 49-51; English 
Blue Book, pp. 57-8). These were not accepted, as a result of a discussion 
which took place at the London Conference (French Yellow Book, pp. 52 et seq. ; 
English Blue Book, pp. 43 et seg.). Following upon their rejection, the German 
Government informed the Paris Conference (English Blue Book, p. 68) that it 
had worked out a plan of settlement of the Reparations question, but this plan 
Was neither produced nor discussed. At the Paris Conference, therefore, the 
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Germans made no offer of any large sum in order to prevent the occupation of 
the Ruhr. 
It should be observed that at present they have every interest in spreading 


the legend that they were then prepared to make great sacrifices, and that the | 


attitude assumed towards them by the Allies did not permit them to carry out 
their good intentions. If they now talk of a sum of 6 milliards sterling offered 
in 1919 this is greatly in excess of the sum demanded in the payment schedule 
of 1921. It was the Berlin Government’s failure to make these payments in 
1921 which has brought about the present situation. 

Apart from these official proposals Germany has constantly tried to test 
the ground both in France and England by means of private conversations, 
Thus she attempted on several occasions to pave the way for agreements between 
German and French manufacturers. In London, German financiers made 
similar attempts with regard to the City. The French Government, finding 
these manceuvres dangerous, because of the misunderstanding which they might 
possibly cause between the Allies, announced after the London Conference and 
after the occupation of the Ruhr that any fresh overtures on the part of Germany 
to Allied Governments must be made through official channels. 


II 


WHEN, UNDER THE TREATY, PAYMENTS BECAME DUE FOR REPARATIONS, AND 
In SETTLEMENT OF OTHER DEMANDS UNDER THE TREATY, WHAT AMOUXT 
or Money PER ANNUM WAS GERMANY REQUESTED TO Pay ? 


By the terms of Article 235 of the Peace Treaty, Germany was to pay a sum 
of 20 milliards of gold marks before May 1, 1921. This was to be regarded s 
&@ payment on account to be made before the actual total of Reparations should 
be finally settled by the Reparations Commission on July 1, 1921. From this 
amount the expenses of revictualment effected by the German Government, 
and approved, were to be deducted. These expenses were estimated at 3,836 
millions. The value of the deliveries in kind and the cost of the armies of occupa- 
tion were also to be deducted, i.e. a sum of 640 million gold marks, which may 
be regarded as having been actually paid by Germany. 

Her obligations up to May 1, 1921, amounted therefore to 16,524 million 
gold marks, or 776 millions sterling. 


III 
AND WHAT AMOUNT DID SHE Pay ? 


Germany’s payments previous to May 1, 1921, amounted to 3,010 million 
gold marks, viz. : 


Gold Marks. 

Specie .. oe oe 137,796,000 
Deliveries in kin  2,377,674,000 
Paper marks .. 495,020,000 


The deficit on what Germany ought to have paid by May 1, 1921, was therefore 
12,514 million gold marks or 625 millions sterling. 
The Allies decided not to press their claims for these missing 12 million. 
It must be remembered that after the war of 1870 France bore the whole 
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expense of the German occupation in addition to the indemnity imposed upon 
her, In pursuance of Article 4 of the Peace Preliminaries of February 26, 
1871, of the Convention of Ferriéres, of March 11th, modified by that of Novem- 
ber 10th, and of Article 18 of the Treaty of Frankfort of May 10, 1871, the 
maintenance of the German armies of occupation was in fact imposed upon 
the French Government. 

This maintenance account, from March 3, 1871, the day following the exchange 
of the preliminaries of peace, to September 15, 1873, when France was completely 
evacuated, amounted to 340,757,000 francs. 

In addition, the amount of the losses of every kind—requisitions, fines, war 
contributions, and material damage resulting from the invasion—was set down 
by the Departmental Revision Commissions at 658,598,430 francs 63 centimes, 
not including the war contribution of 200 millions paid by the city of Paris 
or the damage in the way of destruction carried out for defensive purposes 
(43 millions). 

If these figures appear remarkably small as compared with the amount of 
the damage and expenditure caused by the last war, the change in the value 
of money over an interval of fifty years must not be forgotten. In 1870 the 
Budget of France did not amount to 2 milliard francs; in 1920 it was over 
58 milliards. ‘The enormous size of the indemnity of 5 milliards which France 
had to pay can only be realized when it is compared with the value of money 
at the time of the war of 1870. 


IV 


WHEN WERE THERE MODIFICATIONS MADE FOR THE BENEFIT OF GERMANY 
IN THE PAYMENT OF REPARATIONS OR INDEMNITIES FOR THE CosT OF 
tHE Troops ? 


The successive inter-Allied Conferences which took place after the signature 
of the Treaty of Versailles effected a series of mitigations in the clauses relating 
to Reparations. 

These conferences took place at San Remo (April 1920), Hythe (May 1920), 
Spa (July 1920), and eventually the agreement at Paris was come to, by which 
the total amount of Reparations was fixed at 226 milliards of gold marks, payable 
over @ period of forty-two years, according to the following schedule : 


Two annual payments of 2 milliards (beginning May 1, 1921) 
Three annual payments of 3 milliards. 

Three annual payments of 4 milliards. 

Three annual payments of 5 milliards. 

Thirty-one annual payments of 6 milliards. 


Plus 12 per cent. on the figures of German exports during the forty-two years. 

As the result of Germany’s protests this decision was modified later, and the 
figure of 132 milliards, payable over fifty years, was agreed to by the Allies 
at London. 

The London schedule of payments of May 3, 1921, completely transformed 
the very principle of the payments to be made by Germany by limiting them 
to a nominal figure of 132 milliard gold marks divided into three series of bonds, 
only the first two of which (A and B Bonds) were backed by real security (viz., 
50 milliard gold marks). 

The first payment of 1 milliard under the London Schedule should have. 
been made on June 1, 1921. Germany, however, was two months in arrear, 
and did not pay until August Ist. 

The third and fourth payments (500 and 230 million gold marks respec- 
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tively) should have been made on the 15th January and 15th February, 1999, 
On December 14, 1921, however, the German Chancellor declared that it was 
impossible to make these payments, and asked for considerable delay. The 
British Government was in favour of granting these delays, and Mr. Lloyd 
George persuaded the Allies to agree to them at Cannes. It was arranged that 
the German Government should be allowed a moratorium for its January and 
February payments. 

Subsequently, on July 12, 1922, Herr Wirth declared that the payments 
due on August 15th could not possibly be made, and asked for an absolute 
moratorium for two years, that is to say, for the years 1923 and 1924, Then 
followed the Conference of Paris and the occupation of the Ruhr. 


WERE THEY ? 


From May 1, 1921, onwards, Germany’s payments were governed by the 
London Schedule. 

During this period Germany ought to have produced by way of annual 
payments 4,431 million gold marks, or annual payments of 221-5 million 
sterling. 

These payments were divided into fixed annuities (2 milliard gold marks 
per annum) and variable annuities (26 per cent. of the value of German exports), 

By the terms of the scheme the first payment was to be made on August 31, 
1921, and comprised the first two instalments of 500 million gold marks each. 
In all 1 milliard gold marks, or 50 million sterling. 

Germany, in addition, ought to have made payments of 500 million gold 
marks on January 15th, April 15th, July 15th, and October 15th. 

As regards the variable annuity, which fell due on November 15, 1921, and 
February 15, May 15, August 15, and November 15, 1922, the payments to be 
made ought to have reached a total of 1,431,334,000 gold marks, or 71-5 millions 
sterling, calculated at 26 per cent. of the amount of German exports as stated 
by the German Government, 


i Gold Marks, 

The total in fixed and variable annual payments is thus:  4,431,334,000 
In addition Germany owed the expenses of the armies of 

occupation from May 1, 1921, to December 31, 1922, viz. -. . 442,000,000 


or a total of .. at  4,873,000,000 


During this period Germany’s total payments amounted to : 


Deliveries in kind 1,004,380,000 
Paper marks requisitioned ., 130,762,000 


Germany’s deficit in payments for this period is, therefore.. 1,992,991,000 


Consequently Germany reaches December 31, 1922, with an 
She has paid oe ee oe oe ee 5,890,000,000 


Leaving a total deficit of ee ee ee ee ee 14,507,000,000 
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The Allies, on their part, have had to bear the Spa advances 
premium for the coal delivered to the Allies), amounting to. . 392,216,000 
The cost of the armies of occupation other than that of the 


American Army ee wa ..  2,920,298,000 
Making a total of .. 3,312,514,000 
These amounts must be deducted from the amount paid by 
Germany, viz. ee ee -. 5,890,000,000 
There has actually been paid, therefore, on account of 
reparations the sum of oe  2,577,486,000 


To sum up, Germany has paid the Allies on account of Reparations up to 
December 31, 1922: 
In cash... .. 1,889,138,000 G.M., or £ 94,500,000 
In kind .. .. 38,954,836,000 G.M., or £197,500,000 


Total ee -. 5,843,974,000 G.M., or £292,009,000 


FRANCE’S SHARE. 


As regards the share of France in these accounts it may be set out as follows : 
Gold Marks. 


Receipts in specie rac 143,649,000 
Deliveries in kind ale .. 214,600,000 
Deliveries in kind by agreemen ae at 2,370,000 
Paper marks requisitioned 343,424,000 


Total of liquid assets uid .» 1,779,745,000 
Property ceded (Sarre, etc.) .. ae -. 302,042,000 


General total ee oe ee ee 2,081,787,000 


BALANCE OF ACCOUNT. 
Costs of occupation and Spa advances .- 1,843,196,000 


Payments received (liquid assets only) .» 1,779,745,000 
Credit balance .. oe ae ee 63,451,000 


On December 31, 1922, therefore, three years after the signature of the Treaty, 
France was still in the position of having received nothing for her Reparations. 

The foregoing accounts do not take account of the value of the real estate 
belonging to the Reich or the German States which is in territory ceded to 
the Allies. Their value should be credited to the Reparations account. Germany 
has estimated them at a fantastic figure. Their value is provisionally estimated 
at 2,600 millions in round figures. But it cannot be converted into cash and 
cannot be employed in any way for reparations. 

Germany further owes the expenses of the American army of occupation, 
which amount to about 1,229 million gold marks up to December 31, 1922. 

The German Government also includes in its accounts the so-called monthly 
balance expenses ; that is, in connection with the settlement of pre-war debts. 
This, however, is a question of sums owing by individuals to individuals, which 
have nothing to do with Germany’s war debts. They would have been owing 
in any case if the war had never taken place. The German Government, how- 
ever, has thought fit to make itself responsible for the losses in exchange made 
by its nationals. This claim, against which the Allied Governments have 
Tepeatedly protested, has nothing to do with the obligations imposed by the 
Treaty under the head of Reparations. 
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VI 


Wuat 1s THE CALCULATED AMOUNT OF DAMAGE DONE IN THE DeEvastatep 
AREA AS A RESULT OF THE WAR? 


The total French claims to the Reparations Commission for damages caused 
by Germany, both to property and persons, amount to 102 millions of gold 
marks. 

As a matter of fact, France is only entitled, according to the agreements 
of Spa, to 52 per cent. of the total amount which Germany owes the Allies. But 
the London plan is not based on 132 milliards, but on the annual payment of 
5 per cent. of 50 milliards, plus an annual payment of 5 per cent. on 82 milliards, 
the first instalment of which is not yet fixed, making its present value therefore 
practically nil. 

Further, according to the Spa agreement, France only gets 26 per cent. on 
half the sums to be paid by Austria, Bulgaria, and Hungary. The agreement 
of March llth, by Article 2, decides that whatever may be the total sum paid 
by these three countries, the percentage fixed by Article 2 of the Spa arrange- 
ment will be calculated upon a number of ‘‘C” Bonds, amounting to 
8 milliards of gold marks (6 milliards plus the total amount of Bulgaria’s debt); 
France will therefore only get 26 per cent. on 4 milliards, instead of 52 per cent. 


vil 


How mucno MoNnEY HAS THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT PAID TOWARDS THE 
RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THIS AREA, AND WHAT IS THE YEARLY INTEREST 
THAT FRANCE IS PAYING FOR SUCH DISBURSEMENT ? 


The damage suffered by France during the war may be classed in two 
categories: (1) Damage to property, and (2) injuries to persons. 
I.—DaMaGE TO PROPERTY. 


At the end of the year 1922, France had spent for repairing damage caused 
to her property during the war the total sum of 54,050 million francs. This 
total expenditure may be classified as follows: 


PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


Francs. Francs. 
Industrial .. ..  5,727,977,000 
Non-Industrial  7,205,082,000 
Total 12,933,059,000 
REAL PROPERTY. 
Lanp, Etc. 
Industrial ..  1,211,015,000 
Non-Industrial 399,110,000 
Total ————-_1,610,125,000 
BuILpInGs. 
Industrial .. 6,071,184,000 
Non-Industrial 10,561,221,000 
Total 16,632,405,000 
Etc. 
Industrial .. 6,951,732,000 
Non-Industrial  93,227,627,000 
Total 10,179,359,000 


General Total 41,3564,948,000 
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Francs. 
Real and Personal Property ee 41,354,948,000 
Works and Purchases, Roads and Communi- 


1,300,000,000 


Reorganization of Public Services. . oe 2,200,000,000 
Cost of Administration 800,000,000 


Total oe ve oe  54,050,000,000 


The damage classed under the heading “ Real and Personal Property ” is the 
damage caused to private property. Their reparation falls upon the individuals 
to whom the State pays an indemnity fixed by estimates made by the Cantonal 
Commissions. 

These indemnities (1914 value) carry also interest at 5 per cent., dating 
from November 11, 1918. It is the payments which have been already made 
on this account which appear under the heading of “ interest.” 

The law also provides for the granting of assistance to the victims in urgent 
and needy cases. A certain number of works or supplies, instead of being 
provided by the victims themselves against an indemnity, have been under- 
taken by the State, and appear above under the heading ‘‘ Works and Purchases.” 
This heading also covers the expenditure necessitated in putting in order the 
ways of communication. 

The ‘“ Reorganization of the Public Services” include chiefly the recon- 
struction of buildings devoted to these services and the repairs and organization 
of the telephone and telegraph lines. Finally the ‘‘ Costs of Administration ” 
represent the costs of working the various services and administrations, which 
have been organized for the valuation, payment, and repair of the damage 
caused by the war. 


MetHops oF PAYMENT. 


Payments apart from those classed as ‘‘ Personal and Real Property ” have 
been made in cash, which has been voted in the Budget. On the other hand, 
those which are under the headings, ‘‘ Personal and Real Property,’’ amounting 
to a total of 41,354,948,000 francs, have been made in various forms. 


1. In cash, either as advances (granted before the final fixing of the 
amount of the indemnity due to the victim by the Cantonal Commission), 
or as payments on account (paid after this indemnity has been fixed). 
The payments in cash are subject, under the terms of the law, to the under- 
taking that they shall be re-employed ; that is to say, the victim is obliged 
to use the sums received, and as they are received, in replacing or recon- 
structing the property destroyed. 

2. In kind, by delivery to the victims of machines, materials, goods, 
ete.—delivery made also either as advances or on account of the total 
of the indemnity due. 

3. In securities. The State delivers in payment to those victims who 
desire it, securities of the same kind as the latest loan, and non-transferable 
for five years. This mode of payment applies only to damages to personal 
property ; the victim loses a rebate of 15 per cent. on his indemnity, but 
he is exempt from any obligation as to re-employment. 

4. By agreement to pay by annuities, providing for the payment of claims 


we means of thirty annual payments, calculated on a basis of 6 per cent. 
interest, 
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The amount of these different payments is divided as follows: 


Franca. Non 
Payment in cash— Ded 
On account .. 6,517,628,000 
Payment in kind— Still 


On account .. 222,392,000 (a) 

Payment in securities .. ee ee Ae 460,306,000 
Agreement to pay by annuities ais  6,092,549,000 (b) | 
(c) 
.. 41,354,948,000 (d) 
(e) | 
(f) j 

II.—Insury To PERsons. 


The damages which have been considered above and the compensation for 
which has given rise, up till the end of 1922, to a total expenditure of 54 milliards, 
are solely those caused to property. 

France has also to provide for compensation for injury caused to persons, ¢ 
The ee under this heading amounted on December 31, 1922, to 


31,443 ons, which is distributed as follows: Lea 
Francs. ca 
Millions. Of 
Military pensions ee oe ee ee ee 15,679 tit 
Allocations oe oe oe oe ee ee 12,937 to 
Immediate help to the families of the deceased .. 204 1 
Outfits for the crippled ee oe oe oe 92 the 
National service for the crippled 104 the 
National orphans ee 311 figu 
Civilian war victims 44 it is 
VIII 
WHAT WAS THE INTERNAL DEBT OF GERMANY AT THE ARMISTICE, AND WHAT! 
is 1r To-pay ? Wa 


The service of the Empire’s debt for the financial year 1913-14 absorbed _ 
208,000,596 marks. 


Germany’s internal war debt amounted at December 31, 1919, to 92,28) 
\ millions, borrowed at 5 and 4} per cent. Its service demanded over 4,50) | apy, 
millions from fresh sources. mat 


The greater portion of the consolidated debt was constituted of 5 per cent F hay, 
loans not convertible before 1914. In addition, the Reich had issued 4} a0) pa, 
5 per cent. coupon bonds, repayable at par by drawings in 10 series from 1923 only 
in the case of the bonds issued before 1917, and repayable with a premiumby} = 
drawings up to July 1, 1927, and at par after that date in the case of the bonis | Jast, 
issued after 1917. This debt was increased by further issues of the same ty | the - 


up to the end of September 1921. mar 
From September 30, 1921, to September 1922, the position has been ®— amo 
follows (accounts of the Reichsanleihe A.-G., a State organization in the form I 


of a syndicate of banks for the redemption of the war loans): 


Nominal position are 
Deduct for subscriptions to new loans 


Deduct : 
(a) Repurchases for R.A.G. to support quota- 


tions 

(b) Other repurchases .. ov 

(c) Repayment of matured bonds 

(d) Received for payment of taxes .. pe 

(e) Received in payment for military stores. . 

(f) Received from old-age insurance offices, 
on account of advances made by the 
Reich for relief to persons with small 


Total reductions 


Leaving, on September 30, 1922, as nominal 
capital amount of the debt ee we 

Of which payments in cash for new subscrip- 
tions to the debt during the year amounted 
to ee oe ee 


In one year, therefore, the consolidated war debt has been diminished by 
' one-half. As there is no longer practically any floating debt discounted among 
the public it may be concluded that in a few months hence all the war loans of 
the Reich will have been transformed into currency. 

As a matter of fact exact figures are not of much account. Whatever the 
figure of the German internal debt may have been at the time of the Armistice, 
it is obvious that the figure must now be entirely insignificant, seeing that it 
_ already been divided by five thousand, the index of the depreciation of 
the mark. 


Ix 


Amount Has GERMANY SPENT ON HER Srocx, 
Locomotives, CANALS, AND OTHER MEANS OF COMMUNICATION SINCE 
THE ARMISTICE ? 


It is difficult to estimate exactly the sums expended by Germany since the 
Armistice in perfecting and developing her means of transport. The railway 
material delivered to the Allies after the war has been replaced. New stations 
have been built. A whole programme for doubling and quadrupling the lines 
has been introduced. As regards the occupied territories, the Allied authorities 
only authorized its execution after it had become really necessary. 
A very illuminating table of figures appeared in the Bérsen Courier of April 12 
last, showing that during the entire twelve months of the financial year 1922-23, 
the fiscal revenues of the German Reich amounted to 1,288,251 million paper 
marks, and that during the same time the loss to the State on the railway system 
amounted to 1,978,962 millions of paper marks. 
In Bavaria, a. complete programme for the exploitation of the water-falls 
VOL, LXXXI 40 
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(electric power) has been elaborated. For the whole territory, @ programm 
for the deepening or building of canals has been worked out and its executic, 
has been already begun (e.g. the opening of the new port of Ratisbon on th 
Danube). As regards public works, as well as the construction of private 


public buildings, industrial buildings, or renewal of plant, Germany’s effor } 


during the last four years has been considerable, and the sum expended in thi 
direction greatly exceeds that which all the Allied countries together have bea 
able to devote to this object. (See the Report of the British Commer 
Attaché at Berlin, Part VII). 


x 


How MUCH HAS SHE SPENT ON HER MERCANTILE MARINE DURING TR 
SaME PERIOD ? 


The sums devoted to the rebuilding of her mercantile marine by Germany 
since the Armistice were estimated at the end of 1922 at 20 milliards of marks, 

As far as tonnage is concerned, the English Commercial Attaché in Berlin 
remarks in his 1922 Report, that ‘‘in the absence of any uniform statistics 
it is extremely difficult to form an accurate opinion of the extent to which th 
German Mercantile Marine has been reconstructed. For purposes of comparison, 
it may be mentioned that the German commercial fleet in July 1914 amounta 
to 5,239,000 gross registered tons, while after the fulfilment of the terms of th 
Armistice and the Treaty of Peace it was reduced to about 419,000 gross regi 
tered tons. Another figure which also indicates the temporary diminution 
German overseas shipping is its share in the traffic through the Suez Cans 
In 1913 this amounted to 3,352,000 tons, and was then, as for the previow 
twenty years, only exceeded by Great Britain ; while in 1920 the German tonnap 
had dwindled to 15,000. According to the German official organ Wirtschaf 
und Statistik, 797 merchant ships, with a gross registered tonnage of 1,563,800 
were under construction in German shipbuilding yards in 1920 for Germm 
account: of this number 284 (241,200 gross registered tons) have been com 
pleted. According to Lloyd’s Register, 242 ships of 509,064 tons were launched 
in Germany in 1921, i.e. 44,000 tons more than in the year 1913. Of thew, 


201 were steamers of 467,443 tons, 22 motor vessels of 33,333 tons, and ll? 


sailing vessels or lighters of 8,288 tons.” f 
The following tables which refer only to the great steamship compané 
throw considerable light on recent developments : 


1914. 

Net Tonnage 
Companies. i in 1,000 tons. No. 
Deutsche Austral, D.G. 280 
Deutsche Ost-Afrika .. 108 
Hamburg-Amerika Linie 1,118 
Hamb. Sud-Amerik se 350 
Kosmos .. 185 
Norddeutscher Lloyd . 740 
Roland Linie aie 88 
Stinnes .. ‘ 16 
Woermann 
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Launched in Present 
1920-22. Fleet. 


Net Tonnage“ Net Tonnage Percentage 
in 1,000 tons. No. in 1,000 tons. of 1914. 


48 9 
6 

31 

16 

17 

6 

19 

9 

19 

7 


139 


to 
Onowas 


Companies. 
Deutsche Austral, D.C. 
Deutsche Ost-Afrika .. 
Hamburg-Amerika Linie 
Hamb. Sud-Amerik 
Kosmos .. 
Norddeutscher Lloyd .. 
Roland Linie  .. 
Stinnes 
Woermann 


| We 


or 


Total 


Wuat AMOUNT DOES GERMANY Pay Per HEAD IN IMPERIAL AND STaTE TAXES 2? 


The report of the British Commercial Attaché at Berlin, published in 1922, 
contains (Part 2.—State Finances) some interesting information on Germany’s 
public finances at the beginning of the year 1922. Since that date the deprecia- 
tion of the mark has completely modified the situation. To-day, German 
has given herself up to a financial inflation which exceeds in rapidity all the 
phenomena of this kind observed in other countries (Russia excepted). A 
milliard of marks has lost all budgetary meaning. 

Thus, on February 1, 1923, a period when the circulation of paper 
money in Germany reached 2,000 milliards paper marks, the Reichstag voted 
without discussion a tenth supplement to the Budget, comprising, besides a 
credit for the increase of the salaries of officials, the following allocations : 


1. Authority given to the Ministry of Finance to issue, for purchasing 
foodstuffs for the population, Treasury Bonds equal to 1,500 milliards. 

2. Authority given to the Ministry of Finance to reinforce the ordinary 
payment media of the Reichsbank by issuing new Treasury Bonds for 
2,000 milliards. 

3. Authority given to the Ministry of Finance to procure by means of 
loan (to cover the expense occasioned in the Ruhr and the Rhineland by 
the measures taken by the French and Belgian Governments) 500 milliards. 


The financial resources of Germany are chiefly derived to-day from this 
continuous stream of issues of paper money. The collection of the taxes seems 
not to involve the Germans in payments greater than 60 to 80 millions sterling 
perannum. The major part of the direct taxes (70 to 80 per cent.) is derived 
from a levy on the wages of the working classes. The capitalists and landed 
Proprietors seem to have acquired complete freedom to pay their income tax 
when they like, generally after the lapse of a year or more. This arrangement 
allows them, by taking advantage of the depreciation of the currency, to evade 
their taxes, which, though theoretically as heavy as in England or France, are 
in practice very light. As regards the indirect taxes, all the great State services 
(ports, railways) are losing money, and can only carry on thanks to the subsidies 
granted by the Government. 
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xI 


Is THERE ANY RELIABLE CALCULATION OF THE AMOUNT OF GERMAN Money 
INVESTED ABROAD ? 


It has not been possible for obvious reasons to estimate the value of German 
holdings abroad. 


XIII 


Wuat ALTOGETHER HAS GERMANY PAID IN GOLD TO THE REPARATIONS 
CoMMITTEE ? 


The exact figure of the payments made in kind by Germany to the Allies, 
under the heading of Reparations, up to December 31, 1922, amounts to a sum 
of 1,882,640,000 gold marks (of which 143,649,000 were allocated to France). 


XIV 


Is 1r PossIBLE TO GET A COMPARISON OF TAXATION PER HEAD BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND GERMANY ? 


A comparison between the burden of taxation per head in France and in 
Germany is rendered difficult by the continual variation in the value of the 
currencies. The estimates published on this subject, which have usually been 
based on the total amount of the estimated receipts and the number of the 
population, have occasioned many criticisms. It may be easy to show that 
owing to the depreciation of the franc, and a fortiori of the mark, the amount 
of taxes valued in gold paid by each Frenchman, and in a still greater degree that 
paid by each German, is much less than the amount paid by the British taxpayer. 
But it is much more difficult to estimate the proportionate amount of wealth 
taken from the taxpayer in each of the three countries in relation to his capacity 
for payment. 

In the case of Germany a special difficulty arises from the untrustworthines 
of the statistics and official estimates. Thus, during the few months before 
the occupation of the Ruhr the figures of imports into Germany were some- 
what exaggerated, while those of exports were below the truth. The inaccuracy 
of the agricultural statistics was denounced by the Frankfurter Zeitung, in an 
article published on September 22, 1922. The same criticism applies to the 
valuation of personal property. 

In the Berliner Tageblatt (January 20, 1923), Dr. Kurt Kiibler shows the 
formula which the Ministry of Finance prescribed for the valuation of personal 


property for the purposes of the tax on inherited property and the forced loan. | 


This formula is as follows: a+b -+c-+ 3d in which a represents the rate 
of exchange (converted into paper marks in the case of foreign securities) on 
June 30, 1920; & the rate on June 30, 1921; c the rate on June 30, 
1922; and d the rate on October 30, 1922. As the dollar, for example, 
was worth Mk. 35.50 on June 30, 1920, Mk. 75.15 on June 30, 1921, Mk. 374.03 
on June 30, 1922, and Mk. 1885.40 on October 30, 1922, it follows that the dollar 
is valued by the Treasury at Mk. 1023.98, whereas its exchange rate on the 
Bourse is in the neighbourhood of 25,000 marks. The taxpayer, therefore, i 
required to declare only less than one-twentieth of the actual value of his holdings 
“The result,” remarks Kiibler—who, however, makes no criticism—‘is d 
interest to holders of dollar securities ; this advantage, it is true, is restricted 
to the tax on inherited property and the forced loan.” 

On this point the Socialist Deputy Wels declared in the Reichstag 
January 25th: ‘‘To value shares at the average quotation of 1920 and 1921 
is nothing else than sanctioning the evasion of taxation. The man who 
3 million marks in securities is treated as if he possessed 100,000 marks in pap! 
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money.” Wels added that forests worth 600 millions had been valued by the 
Treasury at one million (Vorwdris, January 26, morning). 

As regards France, the estimated receipts for the present financial year are 
about 20 milliard francs. By consulting the tables published monthly by the 
Administration of Finances it is possible to ascertain with precision the amounts 
paid by French taxpayers. During March 1923 the Budget receipts amounted 
to an aggregate of Fr. 1,674,358,200. The proceeds from direct taxation of 
every kind levied by the State figure in this total as Fr. 501,975,600. The 
proceeds from indirect taxation and revenue, and from monopolies, amounted 
to Fr. 1,288,701,000. 

As compared with March 1922, there is an increase of Fr. 134,361,000, while 
if the proceeds of taxation during the first three months of the present year are 
compared with the corresponding period of last year the increase is Fr.437,260,000. 
Generally speaking, the resources derived by the French Government from 
taxation have increased regularly year by year since the Armistice, keeping 
pace with the decreased demand for credits required for the carrying out of 
the extensive works—either completed or in course of execution—in the 
devastated regions. 


XV 


Wuat 18 THE TRUTH WITH REGARD TO GERMANY’S BANKRUPTCY AND HER 
CAPACITY TO MAKE ADEQUATE REPARATIONS ? 


As M. Theunis remarked on the discussion of the Belgian Budget at the end 
of 1922, Germany has no external debt. By the very fact of the fall of the 
mark she is freed from her internal debt. 

Mr. Moody, an American economist, has lucidly described this situation. 
The bankruptcy of Germany (he says) is an accomplished fact; the German 
holders of public funds no longer possess anything. If Germany were to decide 
to make a new departure with a well-secured monetary system she would not 
be long in securing an economic position unequalled in Europe. This position 
would be strengthened by the fact that the German Government has constantly 
enriched private persons whilst ruining the Treasury. The result is that the 
real taxable capacity of Germany has been constantly increasing since the war. 
In fact, not only have the taxes been paid late or not at all (we have the coal 
tax as a proof), but the sums re-employed for the improvement of industry 
or agriculture have been exempt from taxation. Thus, owners of real property 
have redeemed at ridiculous prices the mortgages by which their properties 
were burdened. 

As Mr. Ellis Barker has said: ‘‘ The real value of the principal resources 
constituting Germany’s wealth is now greater than it ever was. The owners 


) on of mines, factories, etc., have increased the value of their property to the 
30, highest point. Works have been extended and modernized throughout the 
ple, whole of Germany, and by virtue of these extensions and improvements surpluses 
" and savings have been invested in the most secure and profitable fashion. 


The same writer comes to the conclusion that the German population has in 
no way suffered owing to the monetary crisis which appears to weigh so terribly 
upon the country. Not merely is the mortality diminishing in Germany, while 
the excess of births over deaths is still increasing (this excess rose from 282,120 
in 1919 to 666,358 in 1920 and 686,655 in 1921), but the population has been 
increased by a million immigrants, whilst the stream of emigration—contrary 
to what it was formerly—is now extremely weak. The proof that there is no 
lack of milk in Germany, notwithstanding all the lamentations made on the 
subject, is that infant mortality up to twelve months is lower than it has ever 
been, having fallen from 19°6 per 1,000 in 1904 to 15 in 1913 and to 13 in 1920. 
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The Germans have also spent much time in complaining of the sattle 
deliveries which they are required to make to the Entente. But the number 
of animals slaughtered for consumption in the country has increased to quite 
an extraordinary degree. There has been an average increase of 50 per cent, 
in the case of large cattle and 150 to 200 per cent. in that of pigs and sheep, 
These figures demonstrate not merely the plentiful supply of cattle, but also 
the general well-being of the population, which is consuming more meat than 
ever. Further, the ease with which the German Government within a few days 
caused the mark to rise to double its value proves how artificial the financial 
crisis is. It should also be noted that the average consumption of coal is above 
the pre-war figure, which is a convincing proof of industrial prosperity. 

A Government which has neither an external nor an internal debt, which 
is in a position of ample economic prosperity, and which has no longer any 
military or naval budget, is beyond all question able to reorganize its financial 
position rapidly. In order to classify ideas on this point it may be pointed 
out that Great Britain has a debt exceeding 7,500 million, which is equivalent 
to 135 milliard gold marks, The British Budget is balanced and the pound 
sterling has returned to par. The population of the United Kingdom is 
47 millions. No one, moreover, denies that the effort made by Britain from 
fiscal and financial standpoint has been altogether remarkable, and has necessi- 
tated the employment of the entire taxpaying capacity of the country. 

France, on her part, has an internal and external debt, which appears in 
the Budget of 1923 as 316,985 million paper francs. The total external debt 
amounts to 74,875 million francs. It is very difficult to estimate this debt in 
gold marks, but at the present exchange it is approximately equivalent to 
84 milliard. The burden of the internal debt is the heavier in proportion to 
the improvement of the franc, that of the external position of the debt, on the 
other hand, increasing the more the franc depreciates. 

As regards the debt of Germany, this was fixed nominally by the Reparations 
Commission at 132 milliard gold marks, but this figure is purely theoretical, 
as in reality Germany owes at present 3 milliard gold marks per annum under 
the London schedule of payments, viz., the debt service of 5 per cent. and the 
annuity of the A and B bonds, which represent nominally 50 milliard gold 
marks. The remainder of the debt is indeterminate, as the date of issue of 
the 82 milliard marks of C bonds has not been fixed. It must not be forgotten, 
moreover, that the British Government by Lord Balfour’s Note has remitted 
& portion of Germany’s debt, since it requires of its debtors, including Germany, 
only the amount owed by Great Britain to the United States. On the other 
hand the French Government, in its Note of September 2nd, declared its readiness 
to pay its war debts in C bonds, which its creditors might immediately cancel. 
Great Britain has 47 million inhabitants, France 39 million, and Germany 
65 million. Although it is impossible to calculate exactly the burden which 
weighs upon the different countries, it is none the less evident that Great Britain 
has a debt of 135 milliard gold marks, France a minimum debt of 84 milliard gold 
marks, and that Germany at the present moment owes the debt service at 
5 per cent.—an exceedingly low rate—on 50 milliard marks, the surplus of her 
debt being indeterminate both as regards its date of issue and its total amount. 

Clause B of Paragraph 12 in Annex II to Part VIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles provides that the Reparations Commission shall “ satisfy itself that, 
in general, the German scheme of taxation is fully as heavy proportionately 
as that of any of the Powers represented on the Commission.” 
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IS DISESTABLISHMENT DESIRABLE ? 


I give the Church of England two Parliaments to live through. This one 
now coming, in which she will be merely worried and humiliated. The next, 
in which she will be assailed and disestablished in the Commons. The third, 
in which the Peers will give way, and the thing is done . . . say, ten years 
for all this. Now, please put this letter by, and let us read it, if spared, ten 
years hence on the Lake of Como, whither we shall have gone to spend our 
few remaining disestablished years. 


So wrote the late Archbishop Magee, at the time Bishop 
of Peterborough, to his friend and subsequent biographer, 
Canon J. C. MacDonnell, on December 1, 1885, when the 
present writer was a freshman at Oxford. He did not live 
to witness the complete falsification of his prophecy, as he 
died before half the years estimated by him for its entire 
fulfilment had elapsed. Moreover, twenty-seven years have 
passed since the date he set for the final consummation 
of the disestablishment of the Church, and it has not yet 
come to pass. 

Magee had recently recovered from a severe illness, 
which seems to have left him in a somewhat despondent 
frame of mind. But his gloomy view of the prospects of the 
Church was no doubt mainly due to his belief that political 
power was likely to remain for some length of time, at any 
rate, in the hands of the Liberal and Radical Party, from 
which the Church, he thought, could expect little considera- 
tion. He did not know that the split over the question of 
Home Rule for Ireland was to drive that Party out of power, 
not to regain it, with the exception of a comparatively 
brief interval, for many years. By this time disestablish- 
ment, as far as the Church of England was concerned, 
had for various reasons receded into the background. It 
is true that the pledge given by the Party in power to 
disestablish the Welsh Church was ultimately fulfilled 
under the constant pressure of the members from the 
Principality, but the measure was not particularly popular, 
and the circumstances and condition of the Church in Wales, 
which appeared to some to justify the measure, were so 
different from those existing in the Church of England 
that it could be dealt with as a particular case, apart from 
the question of whether an Established Church of any 
sort or kind was desirable. No Party which might come 
Into power to-day, with the doubtful exception of Labour, 
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seems likely to make the disestablishment of the Churd 
a plank in its platform. 

But while the danger of attack from without seems 
virtually to have disappeared, there has been taking place 
a somewhat remarkable change in the attitude of at least 
a considerable number of churchmen themselves toward 
the question of disestablishment. At the time the letter 
quoted above was written, and indeed till comparatively 
recently, almost all churchmen, of every shade of opinion, 
would have been united in resisting any attempt to disestab- 
lish the Church. But the idea that disestablishment might 


after all prove a blessing, even if in disguise, has bee | 


gradually growing in strength within the Church. Some 
would actively support a movement in this direction, and 
many more would not offer any real opposition. The cry, 
“The Church in danger” (of disestablishment) would no 
longer rally churchmen unanimously to her support, as 
it undoubtedly would have done a few years ago. The 
object of this paper is to examine the reasons I have seen 
put forward for this change of attitude. I shall do so from 


the point of view of one who, himself the son of an English 


rector and ordained in England, where he worked for 
twelve years, has for the last twenty years had the experience 
of working in various capacities in a disestablished, or 
rather, a non-established Church. This two-fold experience 
will, I hope, cause some weight to be attached to the view 
I venture to put forward on this important question. 
The general idea of those churchmen who advocate 
disestablishment appears to be that by complete severance 
from the State the influence of the Church as a spiritual 
force would be greatly increased, and that it would be 
rendered a much more efficient instrument for accom 
plishing the purposes for which it exists. They desire to 
secure complete freedom for the Church to govern herself 
and to regulate her affairs without any interference from 
outside. Attempts at reform and improvement of het 
machinery are delayed and hindered by legal obstacles 
which disestablishment would remove. Anomalies, such 
as the nomination of Bishops by a Prime Minister who 
may not be a churchman or even a professing Christian, 
or private patronage, by which a layman can appoint 
whom he chooses to the cure of souls in a parish, with 
the sole restriction that the clergyman appointed is of such 
a character that the Bishop cannot refuse to institute him, 
would disappear under disestablishment. The connection 
of the Church with the State is also alleged to be a hindrance 
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to any prospect of reunion with other Christian bodies. 
Bishop Temple is reported recently as having said that if 
this were true, he would be quite willing that the Church 
should be disestablished. Further, there is prevalent in 
some quarters the belief that in a disestablished Church 
there would be much more freedom in the form of services 
and ritual, and that certain services now held to be illegal 
would be permissible. These are, I believe, the main reasons 
why a considerable number of churchmen are in favour of, 
or at least not averse from, disestablishment. 

The question, however, is: Would these hopes of greater 
freedom and efficiency be realized ? Circumstances might, 
of course, arise in which it would be the plain duty of the 
Church at all costs to sever its connection with the State. 
But under present conditions, in spite of all their manifest 
drawbacks, my experience leads me to believe that the 
Church has far greater opportunities of exercising influence 
as a great spiritual force and, indeed, of increasing its 
efficiency for the work it has to do, than under disestablish- 
ment it could hope to enjoy. I am aware that the idea 
of Nationalism, at any rate as applied to the Church, is 
in rather bad repute at present. But no one who has not 
lived in a country where there is no particular national 
Church can have any idea of the importance to the nation’s 
spiritual life of such an institution. The Church of England 
has, theoretically at any rate, the care of souls of the whole 
nation, however many there be who may refuse her ministra- 
tions. She can, therefore, rightly speak through her leaders 
whenever necessary for and to the whole nation, and not 
merely to her own professed adherents. When, for instance, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury speaks and acts on national 
occasions, his words and actions carry weight far beyond 
the confines of avowed Anglicans, because he is speaking and 
acting as the religious representative of the whole nation, 
and not merely as the head of a particular church. This fact 
ensures that the religious aspect of national affairs will 
never be overlooked, an asset of extraordinary importance 
to a nation’s life. Where there is no one national Church, 
and no one voice to speak for the whole nation, the separate 
utterances of individual ‘‘ Churches”? are at best a very 
feeble substitute, and in consequence a most important 
and valuable element in national life is present only in a 
much weakened form. 

_ Again, the position of a rector or vicar of a parish 
in England offers opportunities of exercising influence 
and giving effective service in the community which are 
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denied to one occupying a nominally similar position jn 
a non-established Church. He has the “cure of souls” 
of the whole parish, even if the professed members of the 
Anglican Communion are in a minority. All who choose 
to do so can claim his services. Ministers of other denomina- 
tions may have congregations; he alone is religious head 
of the parish. On him falls the responsibility for the very 
considerable number in most parishes who are attached 
to no religious body at all. He is, in short, the persona 
of the parish, and as such has a prestige which is of incalcul- 
able assistance in enabling him to exert an influence for 
righteousness and spiritual progress throughout that parish. 
How much all this contributes to efficiency of work 
and opportunity for a wide-spread influence for righteous: 
ness cannot be realized except by one who has occupied 
the position of rector or vicar in a non-established Church. 
In this case his jurisdiction is confined strictly to the avowed 
members of his own Church. Any attempt to put into 
practice the idea that he is even theoretically the “ parson” 
of all who reside within the geographical limits of his parish 
would be bitterly resented. He is no more responsible than 
the ministers of any other denomination for those who are 
attached to no particular Church. It is true that such 
people, if they receive any attention at all, usually get it 
from the Anglican Church. But this is due to the persistence 
of the old tradition, and not to any recognized responsi- 
bility. The influence and opportunities of an incumbent 
of a parish in a non-established Church practically begin 
and end with his own people. He is on precisely the same 
footing as the ministers of any other denomination. His 
outlook is bound therefore to be congregational, and the 
scope of his work and influence necessarily narrowed. [| 
say nothing of the complete loss of any social prestige 
which may be attached to the position in England, for 
that is perhaps a doubtful asset, and many are inclined 
to believe that it is a hindrance. However that may be, 
the fact remains that the incumbent of a parish in England 
is, ceteris paribus, in a far stronger position than that occu- 
pied by his brother incumbent in a non-established Church. 
The method of appointment of Bishops in the Church 
of England is, I suppose, theoretically indefensible. But, 
as a means of securing the best type of men for the office, 
it appears to one who has had experience of another and 
more “constitutional”? system that there is much to 
said in its favour. It is quite an open question whether 
the various methods of election employed in disestablished 
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or non-established Churches are, on the whole, equally 
successful in securing this result. It would be interesting 
to know whether the Church of Ireland claims that it has 
abler or more spiritual Bishops, speaking generally, since 
disestablishment, than it had before. The experience of 
the Welsh Church is as yet too brief for an opinion to be 
formed, but it will be surprising if its Bishops in the future 
surpass in mental ability or spiritual force those appointed, 
in recent years at any rate, before disestablishment. The 
system which prevails in this country, and in our sister 
Church in the United States, where a Bishop is elected 
by the votes of the Diocesan Synod composed of clergy 
and laity, is not always satisfactory in its results, and 
the circumstances attending the election are sometimes 
not particularly edifying. When the names of two men 
belonging to different schools of thought in the Church 
are before the electors, the election is apt to be prolonged 
unduly, and sometimes contested in a spirit more political 
than religious. Occasionally the difference of opinion becomes 
so strong that neither can be elected, with the result that a 
compromise is effected by the choice of another for whom 
neither side is enthusiastic, but both are willing to accept. 
If one is to judge by results, the English system, though 
no doubt open to condemnation as Erastian in principle, 
seems to secure an Episcopate more truly representative 
of the whole Church and, allowing for the fact that there 
is @ much larger field from which to choose, consisting 
of men of proportionately stronger calibre than any other 
as yet devised. Prime Ministers, I presume, nowadays 
act upon responsible advice in their nominations to the 
Episcopate. No doubt occasional mistakes are made, but 
that also happens under the more “ constitutional ’? methods 
of appointment. 

Private patronage, whether as exercised by an individual 
or a corporation or a society, is an admitted anomaly. 
Theoretically all appointments involving a cure of souls 
ought to be entirely in the hands of the Bishop. Neverthe- 
less, private patronage, existing side by side with Episcopal 
patronage as a supplementary method of appointment, 
has proved itself useful and beneficial in more than one 
direction. It is a valuable means of bringing fresh blood 
into a diocese, and of ensuring a circulation of clergy from 
one diocese to another, which is apt to become restricted 
and difficult under any scheme of purely diocesan patronage. 
It has also enabled men not belonging to the temporarily 
Predominant school of thought in a diocese or in the Church 
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at large to obtain a position and a hearing. Much has a 
been done by judicious legislation towards diminishing th} 
admitted evils attaching to the system, such as the sap 
of livings and advowsons, and more is likely to be accom. 
plished in the near future. Patrons also who have a ke 
sense of their responsibility, and exercise their right can 
fully and conscientiously, are often in a position to knoy 5 
more accurately than anyone else the kind of man who woul 
be acceptable to the parishioners. On the whole, the varied 
forms of patronage in the Church of England, in spite of 
obvious drawbacks and anomalies, seem to one who has 
to administer a more constitutional and logical system, 
to be a source of strength rather than of weakness, and iff 
the right of the parishioners to be consulted, or to appeal 
against an obviously unsuitable appointment, could be 
secured as appears to be possible, a very strong case could 
be made out against any drastic change. 


The belief that disestablishment would ensure greater dj 


freedom for the Church requires careful consideration befor 
it is unreservedly accepted. It would, of course, remove 
the objection felt to the jurisdiction exercised by secule 
courts in matters of doctrine and ritual, and enable th 
Church to deal with its internal affairs without the present 


necessary recourse to Parliament. But it would have tp jp j 


formulate its own laws on such matters in the shape d 
canons, and institute its own courts. It seems very doubtful} 
whether conditions in the Church, being what they ar, 
canons could be framed satisfactory to the whole Ch 
which would give as much freedom in the matter of doctring 
and ritual as exists at present. One’s experience is thal 
the interpretation of the canon law by Church courts 
is apt to be somewhat rigid, and in matters where coerciv) 
action by the properly constituted authorities of the Chur 
is involved no appeal lies to the secular courts, except 
of course, in the case of property and trusts. I should 
judge that a clergyman of the Church in England lag j 
really more freedom and more security than his brothe 
in a disestablished Church possesses. 

Complete freedom in matters of doctrine and ritus 
could only be secured under a system of congregational 
which is quite foreign to our idea of the nature of a Churel 
and would mean its rapid disintegration as a corporal 
body. It might be argued that in a disestablished or @ nd! 
established Church there is less likelihood of excepiitl 
being taken to teaching or practices which are alleged 
be illegal in the Church as at present constituted. 
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facts do not appear to justify this belief. It is not in the 
ilast resort the legality or illegality of these things which 
‘leads men to support or oppose them, but whether they 
‘| are thought to be compatible or incompatible with loyalty 
to the general teaching and position of the Church. In 
‘England a clergyman is at liberty to adopt any form of 
ritual so long as he keeps within the law, whether he carries 
his congregation with him or not. He may empty his church, 
but no one can say him nay. The latter situation is impos- 
sible in a non-established Church, because the Bishop 
would probably be bound by canon to remove a man under 
' such circumstances, quite apart from the fact that unless 
tf there happened, as is rarely the case in a disestablished 
pel Church, to be an adequate endowment, he would have no 
means of subsistence when his congregation withdrew 
their support. 
This brings us to the question of the wholesale or partial 
disendowment which is bound to accompany disestablish- 
ment. Without laying undue stress on this side of the 
# question, nevertheless it has to be faced. Even if the Church 
af of England were granted terms with regard to the disposition 
® of its present endowments on the same scale as was permitted 
to the Welsh Church, it would find itself greatly crippled 
in its work for a long period, and to a considerably greater 
) degree, speaking proportionately, than the Church of Ireland 
f or Wales, because of its size, the extent of its activities, 
and its multitude of obligations. Many of these activities 
ls would perforce have to cease. No longer would the Church 
* be able to play the part of liberal and kindly foster-mother 
to her daughters overseas, who owe to her extraordinarily 
rs} generous support an incalculable debt. It certainly never 
could be said of her with truth that she wastes or misuses 
her endowments. They are inadequate even now to the 
work she carries on in providing churches and clergy for — 
) her children everywhere, in philanthropic organizations and 
institutions; in the encouragement and support of educa- 
) tion and scholarship. The voluntary contributions of her 
_) members which can now be employed in all these wide- 
wm) spread activities would be required for her bare maintenance, 
now to a large extent met by her endowments. 
; As to the position of the clergy under disestablishment, 
that would, of course, depend upon how far the Church 
was allowed to retain parochial endowments. Most of 
them would probably vanish, and the clergy would be 
dependent for their stipends upon the contributions of their 
? People. In principle this should be the right system. The 
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charge is often brought against members of our Chun} 
that they have never learned to give properly of their gy}, 
stance for the maintenance of their clergy and other kindred 
purposes, because the benefactions of past generation; 
have been so long relied upon. There is some truth in thi 
allegation, as we in the Church overseas have good reagq 
to know. But, in practice, the fact that a clergyman jj 
dependent upon his congregation for his maintenance 
certainly does not strengthen his position. Indeed, he ij 
not in anything like so favourable a position as his endowed 
brother for exercising his ministry on fearless and inde 
pendent lines. He has to live with the constant knowledy 
that unless he can retain the goodwill of his congregation 
his livelihood is gone. Offence, however unwittingly given 
to individuals, often means loss of their contribution to his 
stipend, and though congregations are, on the whole, not 
very prone to that kind of action, while some of the clergy 
are quite strong enough to maintain their complete inde 
pendence of speech and action even under these conditions 
yet there is no doubt that the general effect upon the clergy 
and their position is not beneficial. I am quite certain tha 

this opinion would be endorsed by any clergyman who had 
been beneficed in England, and also in a disestablishei 
or non-established Church. Human nature being whai 
it is, there is no doubt that, especially in the case of les 
educated congregations, there is a tendency upon the par 
of those who pay the piper to think that they have the 
right to call the tune, which is apt to lead the clergy, excep! 
those of strong character, to move along the line of least 
resistance in order to avoid trouble. I do not believe that 
this policy is consciously adopted, but it appears to be 
the general effect, more or less marked as circumstance 
vary, of the financial nexus between clergy and congreg 

tion. 

That disestablishment would increase the chance @ 
reunion with the Free Churches in England is so doubtti 
that, as an argument for taking such a momentous step 
it carries little weight. The fact that the Church of Englané 
is the Established Church of the nation is one of the leas 
of the obstacles to be overcome, if indeed it is an obstadle 
at all, in the way of reunion. The Established Church 0 
Scotland, in its negotiations for union with the United Fre 
Church, does not, I believe, propose to abandon its presell 
status in that respect, and there appears to be no 
reason why the Church of England should do so either. 

It may be argued that as the Church of Ireland has 00 
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been perceptibly weakened by disestablishment (though 
not all would agree to that statement), and as the Church 
in the Province of Wales is perhaps even stronger for the 
change in its fortunes, there is no reason to anticipate 
that the result would be different in the case of the Church 
of England. But these two disestablished Churches have 
behind them, in close geographical contiguity, the strong 
and influential national Church of England, with which 
they are in close and constant communion. The value to 
them of this connection can scarcely be over-estimated. 
Even the Churches overseas, though naturally in a less 
degree, find it an appreciable asset. But the great Mother 
Church, if disestablished, would have no such sustaining 
force behind it to mitigate the disabilities which in some 
directions at any rate disestablishment is bound to bring 
in its train. For this reason it is impossible to predict, 
from the effect that disestablishment has had in the Churches 
of Ireland and Wales, what would be the result to the Church 
of England if it underwent the same experience. One’s own 
impression is that the status and, in the best sense of the 
word, the influence of each and every branch of the Church, 
at home and overseas, would be sensibly weakened. 

There seems to be no insuperable obstacle to prevent 
the Church of England remaining the national Church, 
and at the same time to secure for itself from the legislature 
power to accomplish such reforms as it may consider neces- 
sary to render it more efficient for the purpose for which 
it exists. The Church of Scotland appears to have very 
full liberty in this direction, and there is no reason why the 
Church of England should not obtain equally favourable 
treatment. A great effort is being made to move along 
these lines at the present moment, and, given time, much 
is likely to be accomplished in the way of necessary reform 
and improvement of machinery, though progress may be 
slower than could be wished. If disestablishment were 
forced upon the Church from without, it would be her 
duty to accept the situation with undaunted courage, 
and go forward confidently with her great work. But till 
that happens, it is surely the duty of all her loyal sons 
to support with all their power every effort that is being 
made to enable her to fill more effectively the great position 
she now occupies, and to accomplish more effectively the 
highly important tasks involved in that position, rather 
than to toy with the idea of disestablishment, in the fond 
belief that it would be a panacea for every ill. 

There is this also to be said. Those who chafe under 
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what they feel to be the disabilities, limitations, ang 
anomalies in the Church of England in its present position 
as the national Church, may well consider carefully whether 
those drawbacks cannot and ought not to be borne with 
patiently, in view of the incalculably important work to 
which she has been called. Whatever perfection she might 
attain to as a disestablished Church, the unique opportunities 
possessed by her now as a national force for righteousness 
would be lost, to the detriment of national life. To say this 
is not in any way to disparage the value to the nation 
of the work done and the influence exerted by the other 
religious bodies in England outside herself. But she alone 
is the national Church, and what the possession of a national 
Church means, both directly and indirectly, to the life 
of a nation, perhaps only those who have worked both in’ 
the Church at home, and in countries where there is no 
national Church, can fully realize. 

Of course, a crisis may arise in the relations between 
Church and State when it would become the bounden 
duty of the Church to sever the connection at all costs, F 
But till such a crisis occurs, it is devoutly to be hoped that 
the Church will not dream of abandoning the position 
it now occupies as the recognized Church of the nation, 
and the unique and unparalleled opportunities afforded 
by that position of exerting an influence on the spiritual 


life, not only of her own avowed members, but of the nation ji 


as a whole. 
Epwarp J. BIDWELL, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Ontario, Canada 


Notz.—Nothing has been said in this paper of the Scottish 
Church, because its position and circumstances differ 80 
widely from those of the Church of England as to afford 
no guidance in estimating the effect of disestablishment on 
the latter Church. 
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